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Tue letter of the Emperor Napoleon must stand amongst the | 
most remarkable appeals ever made to a public community ; for | 


such it is. It is an ‘‘ openhearted” reference from the Emperor 
Napoleon to the Government and people of this kingdom. 
Couched in a style perfectly unreserved and unceremonious, it has 
been likened to the writing of the first Napoleon to ‘ My dear 
Ney;” but it is as unlike any epistle of that writer as the 
second Napoleon is unlike the first in appearance and in genius. 
The first Napoleon* was a student of arms and conquest; the 
second is a student of social philosophy and of international 
commerce in the highest sense of the term. The letter is 
amongst the most important of recent documents in two bearings ; 
the first is the declaration of a desire to be perfectly at one with 
this country. The explanation which the Emperor gives as to 
the military and naval strength of France is brief, but it has 
been verified by an elaborate semi-official memorandum which 
the French Government has recently put in circulation, giving 
the precise figures. Since the peace of Villafranca, says Napo- 
leon, I have had but one thought—but one purpose, and that 
has been to inaugurate a new era of peace, and live in a good 
understanding with all my neighbours, and most chiefly with 
England. And he invites our Government to join him in treat- 
ing the two urgent continental questions of the day—lItaly and 
the East. 

This declaration has been received very differently in different 
quarters ; perhaps the person who has spoken publicly and is most 
qualified to express the sentiments of Englishmen in the com- 
mercial classes is the Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany. He accepts the declaration of friendly feeling with the 
most frank and unreserved satisfaction. By another channel, 
also, the public has made a still more general manifestation of 
its sentiments ; the Three per Cents instantly improved; and 
although they have been stigmatized by Sydney Smith’s witti- 
cism, as a plain matter of business, they must be allowed to re- 
present the real feelings of the English public, which is some- 
thing to lose, with distinctness and with a guarantee of sincerity. 
The questions in Parliament failed at first to draw forth any 
very distinct response from our Foreign Secretary ; but the gene- 
ral nature of the official reply may be gathered from the tone of 
the press,—that our Government, we may suppose, conveyed to 
the Emperor Napoleon its acknowledgments of his friendly de- 
claration, and avowed its perfect trust in the statement of the 
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contrary, the response of the publis, particularly of the commer- 
cial public, has been very salutary. The mistrust of the money 
market has been greatly soothed and the fresh impulse 
given to investments, is likely to produce that agreeable state of 
feeling which makes our community above all others disposed to 
friendliness all round. 
The letter, we have said, is also a key to the probable turn of 
action in Italy and in the East; with regard to Italy, the Em- 
peror Napoleon expresses the desire that she should be pacified, it 
matters not how, but without foreign intervention. This declaration 
' lends additional force to the letter which King Victor Emmanuel 
is said to have addressed to Garibaldi, imposing upon that leader 
all the responsibility of any experiment which he may make on 
| the conquest of Naples for the Italian kingdom. The fear is, 

that if any action were to be attempted in excess of the spirit 
| and letter of the treaty of Villafranca and of the understanding 
| 


with this country, if a force from the Italian States were to in- 
vade Naples, and thus offer a casus belli, Austria would seize 
the opportunity of interfering, and the war would no longer be 
confined to the Italian frontiers. According to the latest ru- 
mours, Garibaldi is deaf to these international considerations, and 
he seems ready to invade Naples without any such previous in- 
ternal revolt as would save the casus belli. Imperial France 
and the national party of Italy, remain of the same opinion 
which we have reported for the last two weeks. 

With regard to the East, the Emperor Napoleon avows a wish 
that he could avoid the Syrian expedition, but he is pressed by 
the public opinion of his country not to tolerate the massacre of 
Christians, the pillage of monasteries, aad the destruction of 
consulates ; and he invited our country to act with him in order 
to deprive the intervention of any isolated character. The Turk- 
ish Government, it is reported by the telegraph, has acquiesced 
in the intervention, only asking certain formal recognitions of its 
own initiative; and that France is sustained in her proposition 
by the spontaneous public opinion of Europe is shown not only in 
the proceedings of the diplomatists in Paris, but im the steps 
taken by Holland to defend her own subjects and Christian sub- 
jects in the Syrian ports. Here, again, the Powers seem 
to be converging upon a joint action in the case of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s declaration. 





Through M. Thouvenel, France has proposed, and through the 
Count Bernard de Rechberg, Austria has agreed, that Spain 
should henceforward be included in the rank of European 
‘* Powers.” This is a species of promotion which has not here- 
tofore been regarded as a purely titular affair. The powers of 
Europe are so called because they are powerful ; they are the 
leaders of Europe because, when they are agreed, they have the 
strength to lead. Spain is actually of no higher rank in Europe 
than Holland; morally and politically she is scarcely so im- 
portant as Belgium or Portugal ; and financially she has stood at 
a tremendous discount. We are, however, reconciled to the pro- 
posal on two grounds,—first, that if Spain be admitted now, 
Italy must soon enter as a matter of course; and secondly, that 
it seems so far a step towards that grand desideratum, a perma- 
nent, or at least a periodical, Congress of Europe. 





The telegraph reports the arrival of the Prince of Wales in 
America, and nothing beyond the fact. Still, however, it is of so 
much importance, personally and politically, that every stage in 





































Emperor's own personal feelings and intentions; but, at the the Prince’s progress is watched with interest. The whole Anglo- 
same time, it pointed to the actual state of the French army and | Saxon communities on both sides of the Atlantic learned the 
navy, persevered in declaring that the armed condition of Conti- | poe with universal satisfaction 

nental Powers forbade our own State from abating its own mili- | 












tary and nayal strength, and intimated, more or less covertly, 
that, whatever the Emperor Napoleon might himself feel or in- 
tend,—however a conscientious sense of duty might make him 
resist the public opinion of his country in very grave questions, 
—the sentiments of the most impulsive nation in Europe might 
once more, under provocation or mistake, become actively hostile 
to us. While we write, we are still without any official informa- 
tion whatsoever; but such, from the indications to which we 
have referred, we may surmise the official reply to have been. 
Tt does not follow that the letter isa coup manqué, On the 


Monday night had been fixed by the Government for asking the 
Commons to come to a decision on the question of Fortifications, 
but the European Forces (India) Bill stood first on the list, and 
| Ministers had made up their minds to proceed with no other 

business until that had been got rid of. Mr, Horsman has lately 
| made himself very conspicuous by his obstructive tactics, and by 
| the skill with which he takes advantage of the rules of the 
| House in order to arrest the course of public business. On Mon- 
| day, however, he came out in quite a mew character, for, when 


| Mr. H. Seymour rose to resume the adjourned debate on the 
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Indian Bill, the Member for Stroud got up to complain of the | 


manner in which the public time had been wasted, and to show 
how necessary it was to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
Fortification question. The Speaker, however, interposed, and, 
at length, though not without a great deal of unnecessary dis- 
cussion, the India Bill got through Committee. Later in the 
evening, Mr. Horsman took occasion of the Speaker’s absence to 
make an unwarrantable attack upon that high funetionary, 
complaining of the way in which questions were put from the 
chair. He was very properly rebuked ‘for this, but it certainly 
seems to us that the House should be able to prevent such un- 
seemly conduct. 

On Tuesday there was a morning sitting, at which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated his intention to move two reso- 
lutions on Monday next, with reference to the Paper-duties—one 
relating to the importation of paper from France, which is under 
the obligation of Treaty, and the other affirming precisely the 
same duties on the importation of paper from other places. 

At the same sitting the House agreed to an important clause 
in the Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies’ Investment Bill. 
According to this, the Commisssioners will now be enabled to 
hold and deal with all stocks under Parliamentary guarantees, 
instead of being limited, as hitherto, to the securities which con- 
stitute the National Debt. 

At the evening sitting, Colonel French endeavoured to induce 
Ministers to sanction the establishment of Volunteer corps in 
Ireland. Mr. Cardwell refused, on account of the “ occasional 
and transient animosities existing in some parts of Ireland.” 
The town of Belfast, he said, is now subject to proclamation 
under the Peace Preservation Act, and he believed that the ma- 
jority of the Irish people would cordially acquiesce in the wis- 
dom of the policy adopted by Ministers. Mr. Maguire tried to 
frighten the Government by saying that after the speech of Mr. 
Cardwell, “‘ if the French were to land on the shores of Ireland 
tomorrow, the vast bulk of the population, armed or unarmed, 
would not meet them as foes.” This was not the kind of argu- 
ment one would have expected from a gentleman who intended 
to speak in favour of giving arms to his countrymen, but the 
probability is that Mr. Maguire does not possess that knowledge 
of the state of Ireland to which he pretends. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Ewart brought forward the resolu- 
tions of which he had given notice, with respect to the conduct 
of the business of the House. Sir G. C. Lewis suggested the 
appointment of a Committee to consider the subject, at an early 
period next session, and Mr. Ewart withdrew his motion. Im- 
mediately afterwards, there was a “ count out.” 

On Thursday night, Mr. Lindsay moved an amendment to 
Lord Palmerston’s resolution on the National Defences. Mr. 
Lindsay thinks that we ought to rely upon our navy, and that 
there is a certain amount of degradation in the construction of 
elaborate mural defences. The House, however, decided against 
the Member for Sunderland by a majority of 268 against 39, 








Debates aud Proceedings in Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

Hovse or Lonps. Monday, July 30. Lord Normanby’s Motion for Papers on 
Rome—Coast of Africa, &c., Bill, passed Committee and reported—Crown Debts 
and Judgment Bill passed Committee—Felony and Misdemeanour Bill passed | 
third readiung—Party Emblems (Ireland) Bill passed Committee—County Coroner 
Bill passed committee—Stipendiary Magistrates Bill lost on second reading, 

Tuesday, July 31, Maynooth College Bill in Committee and Amendment added— 
Local Government Amendment Bill passed Committee—Common Law Procedure 
amy Bil, Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, passed Committee—New 

ealand Bill, Felony and Misdemeanour Bill, Party Emblems (ireland) Bill, read 
third time and passed. 

Thursday, August 2, Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill read a third time— 
Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill passed Committee—Coast of Africa, 
&c., Bill recommitted—Milisia Bill, Maynooth College Bill, read a third time—Mi- 
litia Ballot Bill in Committee. 

Friday, August 3. Senior Member of Council (India) Bill read a second time— 
Naval Discipline Bill passed Committee. 

Hovsre or Commons. Monday, July 30. European Forces Amalgamation (India) 
Bill poet Committee—Ecclesiastical Commission Bill in Committee and re- 
ported with Ameucdments—Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill passed third reading. 

Tuesday, July 31. Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences (Ireland) Bill in 

Committee— Volunteer Corps (Ireland), leave to bring in a bill refused— Business of 
the House ; Mr, Ewart’s resolutions. 
_ Wednesday, August ist. Attorneys’ Solicitors, &c. Bill; ordered to be reported 
in a week—Votes for Disqualified Candidates Bill; withdrawn— Metropolis Local 
Management Act Amendment Bill ; preamble agreed to, clauses to be considered on 
report—East India Stock Transfer Bill passed Committee and reported—Nuisances 
Removal and Diseases Prevention Pill, Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 

Thursday, August 2d. Private Business ; Colonel W. Patten’s Resolutions upon 
standing orders—-Business of the House ; Lord Palmerston’s Resolutions —Fortifica- 
tions and Works; Lord Palmerston’s Resolution passed ; Mr. Monsell’s Amend- 
ment rejected. 

Friday, August 3. Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies Bill, and East India 
Stock Transfer Bill read a third time and passed—Fortifications and Works Reso- 
lutions reported, agreed to, and leave given for bill. 


Fortirications anp Works. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Liypsay moved an 
amendment, that “ as the main defence of Great Britain against aggres- 
sion depends on an efficient navy it is not now expedient to enter into a 
large expenditure on permament land fortifications.” The House was 
called upon to vote 2,000,0007., but this was only an instalment of 
9,000,0007. ; the Royal Commissioners stated that '12,000,0007. will be 
required ; the adoption of their plans would lead to an outlay of 
2,000,000/. or more annually, raising the military expenditure from 


a 

* Now, if these 2,000,000/., at 4 per cent, were capitalized, the 
would be not 9,000,000/. but 50,000 .’ Butthe statements of the noble 
viscount had been answered in’ a letter said to have been written by the 
Emperor of the French to his minister in this country. Napoleon III: gaye 
a clear and distinct answer to the statements made to the committee by the 
noble viscount the other evening. He said he desired to inaugurate an erg 
of peace, and to live on the best terms with this country. He declared that 
neither his army nor his navy had anything threatening in its dimensions, 
The army, he said, was no greater than it had been in the days of Louis Phj. 
lippe; the navy was no more than was necessary, looking at the state of his 
own defences. He used a most remarkable phrase. ‘ In heaven’s name,” 
he said, ‘‘ let statesmen in high places, and at the head of the Government, 
lay aside petty jealousies and unjust mistrusts.” These were the solemp 
arguments of the Emperor of the French, against whom the country was 
arming. Some honourable members might not put faith in the statements 
of the Emperor. He (Mr. Lindsay) put faith in them. He believed that 
the Emperor of a great people would not have made statements in the clear 
and distinct manner Sete dene unless he meant to carry them out. Hag 
he not given proofs of his sincerity? Had not his armies codperated with 
ours at the Crimea and in China? Were they not about to act together in 
putting down the frightful massacres in Syria? Had we not entered into 
a commercial treaty with France? Honourable members might hold what 
opinions they pleased as to the value of that treaty, but it was at least an 
earnest, a pledge that the Emperor desired to maintain friendly relations 
with this country. The Emperor of the French had been called ambitious; 
he had been called not honest ; but no one had yet called him a-fool. But 
he would, indeed, be a fool if he attempted to invade this country. He had 
more interest than this country had in maintaining peace. The noble 
viscount asked what was the meaning of this army of 400,000 men, which 
could easily be increased to 600,000 men >—and the noble viscount, if he 
did not say directly, at least meant it to be implied, that these forces were 
intended some day to be landed on our shores. Yet this army was no more 
than the Emperor of the French had maintained for many years. 

France could not invade this country with less than 100,000 men ; she 
could not gather the requisite matériel without the country becoming aware 
of it long before that army couldembark. But suppose it embarked, what 
would our fleet be doing? It would go to meet the enemy in the Channel, 
and most probably defeat, at least disable, the expedition. Between the 
Humber and Penzance, there are 300 miles of coast where an enemy can 
land; an enemy would not land under the guns of fortifications. An 
army might land in the Firth of Forth, in the Clyde, in the Mersey; 
Sunderland and its docks might be shelled; an army might land at 
Christchurch and destroy Portsmouth; at Padstow, and crossing Corn- 
wall destroy Plymouth. What use had been the fertifications of Paris 
to the monarch who constructed them? We hada defence in our Navy; 
another in a free, united, and contented people. In case of an invasion, 
our volunteers would soon amount to a million, What could an army of 
100,000 men do against a million volunteers, Not one of that army 
would return to France. - 

Mr. Henry Berxetry with diffidence supported the amendment, 
though he does not agree with some of Mr. Lindsay’s arguments. When 
it was proposed to Lycurgus to defend Sparta by walls, he replied that 
he preferred walls of men to walls of stone ; and, moreover, that he viewed 
valour behind walls as he should view pent-up cowards, There was a 
close analogy between the a | sentiment of Lycurgus and the manly 
feeling of the English people. In his opinion no case had been made 
out for fortifications. 

When Napoleon I. stood on the heights of Boulogne he had a most pow- 
erful army, and every port and every creck in the north of France was filled 
with a powerful and well-arranged flotilla. Nevertheless, with vessels 
which we did not now possess, with a number of small 10-gun brigs, we had 
prevented that force from leaving their ports. Had they landed in this 
country they would have been met with that voluntary spirit which ani- 
mated this country at present. He maintained that there was no greater 
danger to be apprehended now than then. They had heard much about the 
Channel being bridged over by steam; but steam was a much more for- 
midable weapon in the hands of the attacked than of the attacking party. 
Looking at the way in which this country was encircled by railroads, the 
celerity of locomotion, and the aid of the electric wires, by which forces 
might be brought from any part of the country without reference to wind 
or weather, it was impossible to resist the conclusion that at the present 
moment this country was more effectively defended than it was when we 
had simply to depend upon our sailing vessels, 

Ridiculing the idea of fortifications, eulogizing our Volunteers as ca- 
pable of doing what has been achieved by the raw levies of Garibaldi, 
Mr. Berkeley called upon the House to ‘stand by the navy as we had 
done in times past.” 

Mr. Stonty Hensert denied the statement of Mr. Berkeley, that 
France had got 600 rifled guns in her fleet; they had a considerable 
number, but it happened to them as to us, that when tested they failed. 
The Armstrong gun had been delivered at the rate of 12 per week, size 
45, he could not tell the weight ; but they would soon have 80-pounders. 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. Lindsay) said that invasion was impossi- 
ble—that it would be useless for less than 100,000 men to come, if they came 
at all; and that if they succeeded in effecting a landing, not one of them 
would ever return to his own country. Now, he was not going to discuss 
with the honourable gentleman what would be the number of men with 
which it would be possible; to invade this country, because upon that his 
opinion would be worth no more than that of any other member who was 
not an authority on military matters—he would only say that the views of 
the honourable gentleman were not those more than once expressed by a 
great master of the art of invasion, who had long contemplated the possi- 
bility of an invasion of England. M. Thiers told them that the Emperor 
Napoleon said, in reference to this subject, “‘If I made an attack upon 
England I should have to throw 60,000 men upon the English coast ; to 
conquer England, and subject the English people would be a chimerical 
idea; but with such a force I would make a descent upon her coasts, 
occasion her great mischief, destroy an enormous mass of property, and 
strike a panic through a country which depends upon its safety and security 
as the means of carrying on its industrial pursuits ; and for such an object 
it might be worth while to make the attempt.” What might be the ulti- 
mate fate of the 60,000 men who composed the invading army he did not 
k 





now. 

Who doubted that the true defence of England was in her navy? It 
was not proposed to abandon that line of defence. Steam, in the opinion 
of naval officers, was an advantage to the invader. 

In former times, so long as the wind blew from a particular quarter, we 
knew we might sleep safe in our beds, for the enemy’s fleet could not come 
out, while a blockading squadron could always be maintained to keep their 
ships in port, but now all that waschanged. The steam might be got up 





15,000,000/. to 17,000,002. 


in the ao and the invading fleet be off our coasts, and a a landing 
effected, before the blockading squadron knew that they had sailed. 
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the French was at this moment, and had been for 
some time past, strengthening the fortifications of Cherbourg, L’ Orient, 
Rochefort, and Brest. Of that we had no right to complain; nor had 
any Power the right to complain of our erecting defences. 

{ great French authority, whom he saw some years ago when he was 
here with Louis Philippe, said—** You have the finest fleet in the world, 
and a large amount of important property im yout dockyards and arsenals, 
yet you make no effort to protect it from attack. rage 

Mr. Herbert reminded the House of the usefulness of the fortifications 
of Silistria and Kars, and of the attempts at invasion made in 1796 by 
General Hoche, and in 1798 by a French fleet, which was defeated by 
Admiral Warren; and the landing at Bristol in 1797, when the F rench 
coast was blockaded, and we were flushed with the successes of St. Vin- 
cent and the Nile. One great means of maintaining peace, no doubt, 
was a prudent and pacific policy. We ought, in our foreign relati ms, to 
show an appreciation for the rights and feelings of other people. If all 
nations did that there would be no danger of war ; but et the same time, 
knowing that we must comport ourselves pacifically to other nations, we 
must also deprive other nations of the temptation of attacking us. 

Mr. Bruicur had no doubt that if the House voted the scheme, the 
cost would be twenty millions; there was not a farthing in the tabular 
statement for the internal arsenal at Cannock Chase, which is included 
in the resolution. These works will be useless unless we have some 
70,000 men to defend them. (“ Hear,” from Sir De Lacy Evans.) 

“Two questions have presented themselves to my mind, and I wish Mem- 
bers of the House would ask those questions. One is, ‘ By whom is all this 
expenditure earned >?” And the other is, ‘ What have we done already? 
I also hope they will ask the gentlemen who sit on this front bench w hether 
they are unanimous in opinion with regard to the necessity of the expendi- 
ture ; whether they come before us with the authority of a united Cabinet ; 
or whether this is some kind of compromise to enable the Government to 
avoid the rock, or get over the quicksand, which this question has inter- 
jected into their midst? Ido not believe that the Government do come be- 
fore us with that kind of unanimity which I think is necessary in a great 
question of this nature. But if the Cabinet is not united, are the military 
authorities united? And if gentlemen will say, as of course they will say, 
that I know nothing about these matters, I ask, then, whether they are 
willing to follow the military authorities, and under what direction they are 
about to place themselves? Would they like to take these military au- 
thorities, with all their recommendations, and shut their eves and walk 


The Emperor of 


Army and Navy Gazette to show that Cherbourg was only a place for de- 
fensive and not aggressive purposes; criticizing recent French policy, 
Mr. Bright finished a speech of great power and cloquence— 

‘* What is the result in every other country? If somebody had told Louis 
XIV. that his extravagance would end in disaster to France, he would have 
answered as I shall be answered—‘ The country is rich enough. The glory 


| of France is worth more than your sordid consideration of pounds, shillings, 


blindly into the prodigious and incalculable expense to which they invite | 


them? I have looked over these papers, and I confess I am perfectly amazed 
at the absolute stupidity (“Oh ”) —yes, stupidity—if you want a word 
less offensive I will say absolute lunacy—(Laughtcr)—of the military au- 
thorities with regard to this question.” 

Foreign nations were all fortifying; they were doubtless alarmed at 
the increase in our fleet. Mr. Bright examined in detail all the pro- 

naval and military, which had been made, particularly the plans 
of Colonel Jebb, General M‘Intosi, Sir Robert Gardiner, and M. Brial- 
mont, all of which he dissected with merciless sarcasm. Coming to the 
fortifications already existing, he quoted the report. 

The noble lord has spoken in his resolution of the necessity of works to 
protect the harbours of Dover and Portland. 
that the defences of Dover are worth very little, and that if these works had 
not happened to be there, they do not know that they should recommend 
any defences at all for Dover. Having therefore got some fortifications at 
a point where they are declared to be unnecessary, it is ro to spend 
335,0002. more upon them! ‘They say further, and I call the noble lord’s 
attention to this, because, though I object to his whole scheme, I shall be 
glad to take out of it any peculiarly absurd proposition—‘‘ Now that Dover 
1s to be made a harbour of refuge it becomes the more necessary to have 
those defences.” But why should you defend harbours of refuge as if they 
were thereby rendered especial objects of attack? Ships only enter these 
harbours in case of storm, and if the weather is not threatening they pass 
on their course without entering. Surely there can be no object in spend- 
ing 335,000/. upon Dover. Then there is Portland, at which it is declared 
that we have no naval establishment, and that it is not intended to have 
any. Yet the commissioners pro an expenditure of 630,000/. in defence 
of the roadstead or harbour of Portland. 

Colonel Bingham says we shall require 72,000 trained and 108,000 
untrained men. Admiral Maitland and Captain Sullivan say that no 
effort can prevent iron-plated ships coming over. Sir John Burgoyne 
says it is impossible to protect Portsmouth from the range of long guns 
without a fortification of thirty or forty miles in extent. Mr. Whit- 
worth told him he would undertake to throw a 701b. shell filled with 


| remain? How long would Italian unity be 


But the commissioners say | 


molten iron six miles. The whole system of warfare is about to undergo | 


a change as great as that which took place on the invention of gunpowder ; 
changes which will make war ten times more destructive ‘or, what 
Heaven grant, may render war,impossible,”” Government should therefore 
be cautious. Mr, Bright then dwelt upon the letter of the Commis- 
sioners to Lord Overstone. 

“* Lord Overstone is said to be a man of prodigious wealth, and like a man 
who is very rich, and especially as he gets older, and more especially if he 
was never very robust, he has become extremely timid. This is what they 
ask Lord Overstone—no doubt most Members have read it ; but still I think 
it cannot be read too often—which is what you cannot say of everything 
that is written. I think it is clear that if Lord Overstone had not been a 
Lord, and had not been a millionaire, they would never have asked his 
opinion ; and yet every man knows perfectly well that the fact of his being a 
Lord, and of his being a millionaire, does not make him any authority at all 
upon the great question of national defences. They ask him to state ‘ your 


and pence. France must occupy a great position in Europe. There is no 
burden which France will not easily, by its elasticity, raise itself under and 
support.’ But what came of it? Why, in only a generation his family 
was exiled, the aristocracy of his country was overthrown. Another brane 
of his family has been exiled, and the kingdom which he did so much to 
ruin has been subjected to sixty years of anarchy and recurring revolution. 
that is the story which history tells us of other countries as well as of 
France, and if we pursue the same course here the history which will be 
written in the future of our time will be exactly like that which has been 
writien of France and of other countries. You will have an exiled Royal 
family, you will have an overthrown aristocracy, you will have a period of 
recurring revolution ; and there is no path so straight, so downward, so 
slippery, and so easily travelled to all those misfortunes as the path which 
we are now following in year after year, adding to these enormous expenses, 
until the day will come when there will be some check throughout the 
country, and when men will open their eyes and ask who has deceived them, 
defrauded them, pillaged them. Then you will have to pay the penalty 
which all men in the upper classes of society in every country have had to 
pay when they have not maintained the rights of the great body of the peo- 
ple in this particular, and when they have not discharged the duties w hich 
devolved upon them as the governing class in the country. It is because I 
hate the policy, because I condemn the expenditure, because | see it will 
lead to more expenditure, aud to the wider prevalence of this evil policy, 
that I oppose with all my heart the resolution of the noble lord, and in 
doing so I feel the utmost conviction in my conscience, not more to the peo- 
ple, of whom I am one, than to the monarchy under which I live.” 

Mr. Newpecare, Sir F. Goipsmip, Mr. Corny, Lord R. Monta, 
Mr. Wurrr, Sir Cuartes Narrer, and Mr. B. Osnonne addressed the 
House; the latter with smart criticism upon the plan of fortification 
suggested by the Commission. Mr, Horsman praised the Commission ; 
and cloquently urged the defence of England— 

Nothing so much surprises foreigners and those who reside in our colonial 
possessions as the careless, indifferent, and reckless way in which we exist, 
as to our security from notorious external dangers. We talk of the safety 
of England, but they ask whether the safety of England has a mere local 
significance? They say that the safety of England is the preservation of 
all that is valuable to the peace and progress of England. Th y know that 
the commerce of England covers every sea, and that the security of England 
means the security of the only moderating and tranquillizing Powerfthat 
exists in Europe. They know that if England should vanish out of exist- 
ence the whole of the continent of Europe would probably pass under some 
dark despotism. If England fell, how long would Belgium or Germany 
anything but adream? No; 
the moral influence of England abroad is irresistible in exact proportion to 
her impregnability at home. Our greatness does not consist merely in our 
wealth, our commerce, our iastitutions, or our military renown, but in 
those tributary elements that constitute a gigantic moral force, of which 
freedom is the principle and peace the holy mission. There is not a friend 
to freedom of thougbt who does not turn to England as its supporter. There 
is not a friend to peace who does not bless England for the power she wields 
and the example she sets. Every man who isthe friend of his species looks 
upon England as the great depository of political truth, her safety as their 
pride, and the peril of England as their despair. 

Sir F. Smrru and Mr. Hexpexr addressed the Committee ; Lord Pat- 
MERSTON replied; and, after an ineffectual attempt of Sir M. Perro to 
address the Committee, a division was taken. For the resolution of Lord 
Palmerston, 208; against, 39. Majority, 297. 

On the resolution being put from the chair, Mr. Barcur asked for 
reasons why money should be laid out on Dover and Portland, and also 
as to Cannock Chase. Lord Patmerston said Dover was an important 
stragetic position; it was important to have a central arsenal for the 
collection of the stores now collected at Woolwich. Mr. Monse.t moved 
that it was not expedient to extend the works to Portsdown Hill. Mr. 
NewbeGare objected to the erection of a central arsenal, Mr. 8. Hen- 
BERT said nothing had been done as to Cannock Chase. It was not 
intended to abandon Woolwich, but only to erect a reserve arsenal re- 
Lord Patmenston said it was not intended to 
have a great arsenal in the centre of England. The House divided—For 
Mr. Monsell’s amendment, 37; against, 165. Majority, 128. 

Mr. Bucur pressed for information as to the central arsenal. Lord 
PALMERSTON said nothing was decided; several sites had been suggested, 
the Mersey being one. ‘The question would be submitted to Parliament; 
an estimate of the cost of each work would also be submitted, The reso- 
lution was then put and carried. 





moved from the coast. 


Evrorean Forces (Inpra) Bru. 
The adjourned debate on Sir James Elphinstone’s motion, ‘‘ That it be 
4) 


an instruction to the committee that they have power to make provision for 


the future regulation, discipline, and patronage of the European forces 


Lordship’s views as to the immediate effect upon the commercial and mone- | 


tary affairs of this country that would follow upon the landing of an in- 
vading army’; then they become specific—‘ Would such a state of things be 
compatible with the continuance of the ordinary operation of trade and 
commerce, or would the wide-spread alarm which weal follow from such a 
state of things become so intolerable that the people would force the Go- 
vernment to make peace at any cost of honour, or wealth, or future great- 
ness? What was the answer of Lord Overstone> He says, with a sim- 
plicity that is positively charming, ‘ Money would be witlidrawn from the 
Savings’ banks, from country banks,’ and then the shop peeps out most 
clearly—‘ and from parties holding money at call.’ He says further, and 
here he shows some discretion, ‘it is useless to discuss what can be done 
after London has fallen into the hands of an enemy.’ I am thankful I am 
not a Lord nor a millionaire to be asked sucha question, and if I could have 
been tempted to make such an exhibition of myself as Lord Overstone has 
made of himself by that answer, I am thankful not to be in a sufficiently 





distinguished position to be asked to give any opinion.” 


Pointing out the gradual but steady increase of warlike expenditure ; 


| the control and management of 300,000 men, 


raw 8 e panic of 1851, when 30,000 men were drawn round London | 


by the Duke of Wellington during the Great Exhibition ; quoting the 





serving in India” was resumed by Mr, D. Seymour. Indian ofli- 
cials declared that the event which first shook the British power in India 
was the interference of the home authorities in the Affghan war; 
next to that the policy of annexation which was pursued against the 
weight of Indian experience ; and lastly the financial measures of Sir 
Charles Wood which, although applauded at home, were condemned in 
India. Colonel Sykes quoted Mr, Willoughby and Lord Elphinstone as 
authorities in favour of the entire subordination of the army, both Euro- 
pean and Native,to the Government of India. Military promotions 
might be left to the Horse Guards, but staff appointments to the Indian 
Government. Sir Bartle Frere, in his minute, maintained that the local- 
ized character of the three armies was a main cause why the mutiny was 
chiefly confined to one of the three. In August, 1858, the Commander- 
in-Chief had applied to the Indian department for returns to be sent him 
so that the Horse Guards, already overburdened with work, should have 

The total number of Bri- 
tish officers in the Indian Army was no less than 4980: their places as 
they fell vacant would be filled by the Horse Guards, in addition to its 
already enormous patronage. Independently there would be the ap- 
pointment of their commanders-in-Chief, 18 gen rals of division, with 
4000/. a year each, besides quarter-masters, generals, and inspectors-gene- 
ral of hospitals ; 145 officers of the Line were employed on the statf ap- 
ointments in India, therefore 145 additions to the Indian service would 
be made at the expense of India. There would be constant collisions 
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between the home authorities and the Governor-General. He main- 
tained that the Governor-General should be absolute in India, and that 
he’ should govern it as a viceroy under the Secretary of State who is 
responsible to Parliament. Sir Cuartes Woop said the divisional and 
staff appointments were all made by the Indian Government; formerly 
the Home Government interfered and ordered certain appointments to be 
made by the Indian Government, but now they were left to the Gover- 
nor-General and Commander-in-Chief. If all the appointments were 
made from officers serving in India the country would be debarred from 
the services of those who had once served in India, but were at the mo- 
ment in this country. Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, Sir Hugh 
Rose, and Sir Hope Grant, now in command of the forces to China, were 
sent out from home. The proposal would be inoperative. The instruc- 
tion was then put and negatived without a division. 

On the motion “that the Speaker now leave the chair,” Sir James 
Fercvson moved—“ That it was inexpedient to proceed further with 


legislation respecting European troops in India until the whole plan of | 


the Government for the regulation of the military force of the country 
shall have been submitted to the consideration of Parliament.” The 
most important question for consideration was—how the authority of the 
Governor-General was to be maintained. Colonel Durand, in his minute 
said, that the Governor-General, who had always exercised the supreme 
civil and military government in India, could not be deprived of au- 
thority over the army without losing the respect of Asiatics. The cost 
of Queen’s troops was much greater than those of a local army: and an 
eminent actuary had calculated that a force of 80,000 men would ex- 
ceed in expense a local force 460,0007. a year: with two-thirds of 
Queen’s troops and one-third local, the additional expense would be 
'308,000/7.; with one-third of Queen’s troops the expense would be 
180,0007. a year additional. The Government plan will therefore en- 
tail half a million a year upon the people of India. He believed 20,000 
men would haye to be carried upon the sea every year to keep up a 
Royal army. The question of health was also an important con- 
sideration; old soldiers lost their health in India; others said 
they became acclimatized; but those who had resided there some 
years knew better how to take care of themselves than raw re- 
cruits. Supposing an European commotion to take place, how was 
the army of England to be kept up? Whilst India was left un- 
guarded, some ambitious politicians abroad might excite sedition 


there. Quoting the opinions of Sir Bartle Frere, Sir James Outram, and | 


Sir John Lawrence, in favour of a local army, the honourable baronet 
moyed his amendment, which was seconded by Mr. Tuomas Barina. 
Th® House at once divided—For, 50; against, 88; majority against, 38. 

Sir James Etputnstone then moved the adjournment of the House ; 
he had wished to express his sentiments on Sir j ames Ferguson’s amend- 
ment, but the question had been too rapidly put. 

Sir Henry Wit.ovenny protested against legislation in the dark, or 
when the House was only half-informed as to the fact. The whole 
army of India must be the Queen’s army, but the question was, might 
not part of it be localized? So far as the opinions of great and able men 
‘were collected, the arguments were ten to one in favour of a certain 
proportion of the army being localized. If there were 80,000 troops of 
the Line in India, and 20,000 recruits in England for that army, it 
would, at a stroke, double the military force of this country. Did any 
one know to what extent the Commander-in-Chief would govern the 
army of India; his own impression after reading the report on the or- 
ganization of the army was anything but clear. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain the authority of the Governor-General of India by a 
local army— 

**There were many ways in which we might lose our empire in India, but 
that which was most likely to make it not worth having was the adoption of 
novel schemes of taxation. There was an erroneous impression abroad that 
India was a very wealthy country ; but within fonr years its debt had in- 
creased 37,000,000/., and the army expenditure had risen from 8,000,000/. 
to 20,000,000/. The difference in the cost of a partially localized army and 
of one consisting entirely of troops of the line was most material. In one 
year we had paid 2,180,000/. for the transport of troops to India ; officers of 
the line cost 388,000/.; the officers of a single regiment cost 11,000/. ; the 
transport of a whole regiment, 46,0002, If we had an army of 80,000 men 
in India we should have to keep 29,000 at sea. Between 700,000/. and 
a ag had been spent in sending the wives and children of soldiers to 

n — 

He could quote two cases in which two subalterns had cost the country 
4307. in seven months for passage-money. He hoped the House would 
reject the bill. 

Lord Paumersron complaining of the attempt to delay the bill, went 
to the question of precedence— 

‘**T put it upon the ground stated by the honourable baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth. He has boldly and frankly avowed that he joins in these 
attempts at delay for the purpose of stopping the progress of the bill. I say 
that strikes at the root of constitutional institutions. If there is one principle 
more than another upon which constitutional institutions are founded, it is the 
principle that after full discussion, after every opportunity given to indivi- 
duals to express their opinions, the majority ought to prevail over the mino- 
rity. Ifthe decision of the majority is not allowed to prevail, there is an 
end of constitutional institutions. “In countries where the people are not 
accustomed to work such institutions, the minority have recourse to open 
violence. We are now witnessing proceedings similar in principle, though 
carried out in a different way, because here the minority, conscious, as I 
must assume them to be, that their arguments will not avail to overthrow 
the conclusion of the majority, are resorting to every device which the forms 
of the House enable them to take advantage of, for the purpose of defeating 
by delay a measure which they are unable to induce the House to reject by 
reason. Upon that proceeding, boldly, manfully, and frankly avowed by 
the honourable baronet the Member for Portsmouth, I leave the country to 
decide ; but I venture to say it is impossible for Parliament to work out its 
constitutional functions if that system is to be pursued upon every occasion 
on which a minority may feel itself unable to effect its object by argument. 
We will not submit to be coerced in that manner. We will go on as long as 
health and strength enable the majority to contend against what I must call 
the factious proceedings of the minority. 

Appealing to Sir James Elphinstone to withdraw his motion, he re- 
minded the House that, upon the question of adjournment, Members 
should not give reasons against the Jil/, Sir James Etpninstone with- 
drew his motion. Mr. Mains, Lord CLavp Hamitron, Colonel Syxes, 
and Mr. Vansrrrart offered objections to the bill in principle or detail. 
Sir Cuartes Woop explained that the highest estimate forwarded to 
Government of men required for Indian service was 95,000; the lowest, 


=, 
79,000. In his opinion, 80,000 ought to be maintained there at present - 
at some future day, he hoped to reduce the number. . 

Colonel Hernerrt asked, did the bill really provide for the destructign 
of the three armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay? On the con 
it dealt with only a small portion, Out of the regiments of Bombay 
only 3 were affected, and 29 were untouched. In Madras, there wer 
3 regiments of infantry affected, whilst 55 of infantry and several 
regiments of cavalry, were untouched. The Bengal army was compose 
of 144 regiments, including the Punjaub, Gwalior, and other foros, 
Many of tom had disappeared, but the officers remained, and the regi, 
ments would be raised again; 70 or‘90 regiments would be retained 
the Native army of Bengal. Thus there were 9 regiments of infan 
affected by this bill, and about 160 regiments not at all affected. It was 
said that the patronage would be transferred to the House Guards, by 
there was nothing in the bill to do that; there were 9 regiments to by 
transferred to the Horse Guards, so that the country would not be flooded 
with the patronage of corruption. Sir Henry Willoughby, when hy 
| stated that the expenditure of India had been 37 millions in excess of the 
revenue, forgot that that sum included the outlay during the mutiny, 
Defending the so-called European mutineers by reference to the exagt 
terms of their oath, Colonel Herbert concluded— 

The Bill, instead of being a source of weakness, would, he was convinced, 
confer additional strength on the Indian Administration by enabling it tp 
rely on the European force. He should be the last person to diminish in 
any way the prestige, credit, or glory of that Administration, or to lessen 
the influence of the Governor-General, for in no country in the world wa 
it more essential that the power of the sword should be combined with the 
-—- of the sceptre. (Cheers. 

fajor W. Parker and Mr, Torrens having addressed the House, it 
went into Committee. On clause 1, Mr. Hentey moved an amend. 
ment intended to preserve the advantages of pay, pensions, allowances, 
privileges, and promotions secured by previous Acts. Sir CHanrtm 
Woop accepted the amendment, and the bill was ordered to be reported 
to the House amid some cheering. 
Tue Roman Srares, 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Marquis of Normanpy moved 
for copies or extracts of despatches on the subject of the administration 
of the Roman States. The motion does not originate with him; a Men- 
ber of the other House had moved for certain despatches which had been 
addressed to him when he was her Majesty's Minister at Florence by the 
Secretary of Legation, who was at the time unofficially residing in Rome, 
His object was to ascertain what was the effect of Ministerial declara- 
tions, and what was the actual government of Rome— 

“In 1856 Mr. Lyons had been charged with a somewhat delicate mission 
—namely, to communicate from his noble friend opposite to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli his impressions as to what had passed at the Congress of Paris. That 
mission Mr, Lyons, as would be seen by his despatches, had executed with 
great tact, and whatever representations he had made to Cardinal Antonelli 
at the interview of the 24th of May had been received with the most cour- 
teous attention, neither having been aware at the time of the declaration to 
which he had already alluded—that Rome had never been better governed 
than during the absence of the Pope. Now, it could hardly be supposed 
that in making such a declaration some allusion would not be made to the 
peculiar circumstances under which that absence took place. That absence 
was caused by the murder of his Minister on the steps of the National As- 
sembly. The state of feeling existing at the time in Rome was evidenced 
by the circumstance which was mentioned in the despatch of the French 
Ambassador announcing the assassination, that the National a 
ceeded with the orders of the day without taking any notice of the incident. 
Mr. Lyons did not again see Cardinal Antonelli until the 30th of May, and 
in the meantime the excitement had been much increased by what passed 
in the British Parliament. Cardinal Antonelli was always courteous to Mr. 
Lyons, but he found his tone completely altered, and when he endeavoured 
to bring to something like a definite issue the question whether the Papal 
Government, within a reasonable time, would or would not undertake to 
adopt any reforms at all, the Cardinal became almost entirely silent. At 
that very time he himself was also endeavouring to obtain from the Roman 
Government concessions of a similar character. For this purpose he had 
several interviews with a gentleman possessing influence at the Court of 
Rome, and strove to influence his mind favourably towards the project of a 
deliberative council. But the reply which he received was, ‘‘ How ean you 
expect we should consider these reforms when the head of your Government 
holds up as a model for our imitation a system which we believe to be incon- 
sistent with security to life and property ?”’ 

He asked for copies of his protest and despatches, that he might show 
that Lord Palmerston had acted injudiciously in declaring that Rome was 
never better governed than when the Popes were away from it, and the 
Marquis also gave his version as to the state of Rome during the revolu- 
tion, with quotations from M. de Montalembert— 

On this particular subject M. de Montalembert, it might be said, had 
strong a: but no such objections would be urged against M. de 
Tocqueville, who was essentially tiberal in his opinions. He was in the 
habit of seeing M. de Tocqueville almost every day at the time of the 
French expedition to Rome, and he had often repeated to him his wonder at 
the manner in which Lord Palmerston chose to disbelieve the mass of facts 
which were laid before him, and still continued to think the Roman Re- 
ape worthy of his support—a Government which M. de Tocqueville said 

e held to be wanting in all the first duties of every government. He 
based the motion with which he meant to conclude, on the ground that 
the papers already presented would not give an accurate impression of the 
truth without these despatches. They would give an impression unjust to 
Mr. Lyons and himself, and, to a certain extent, to the Roman Government, 
inasmuch as there would then remain no trace of the fact that it was in 
consequence of a natural feeling of irritation at what they considered an in- 
sult, that they were less disposed to listen to our suggestions to give a fa- 
vourable consideration to plans of administrative reform. 

Lord Woprnovse assented to the motion; but whilst the events to 
which the Marquis referred had occurred in 1849, the speech of Lo 
Palmerston was not delivered until 1856. The statements of that speech 
were founded on the evidence of the British Consular agent at Rome: 
as the latter was in Rome and the noble Marquis in Paris, the Cons 
had the best means of knowing what was going on. 

County Courts. 

Lord Brovenam, in moving for returns connected with the County 
Courts, took occasion to state some interesting facts; no less than 
738,000 suits were commenced in those courts in one year. The amount 
of money claimed in those suits was 1,900,000/7., and the sum reco 
970,0007. These figures alone indicated the vast importance of this local 











jurisdiction. The number of actions commenced in the superior courts 
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86,277. He found that in the County Courts there were, 
in one year, 3631 suits for sums between 20/. and 50/., while in the 
superior courts there were only 378 cases. The great importance of the 
County Court jurisdiction could not, therefore, be overrated. Lord 
Brougham drew attention to a matter of still greater importance con- 
nected with these courts ; the promotion of the judges. 

‘And in connection with this subject he would call his noble and learned 
friend’s attention to asuggestion which he made many years ag in that place— 
he meant the expediency from time to time of promoting County Court judges. 
In the first place, it would give them access to the highest ability and the 
greatest learning in the profession—to much greater learning aud much higher 
ability than they were ikely to obtain if these County Court judges had no 

rospect whatever of further advancement. But there was another argu- 
ment in favour of the suggestion he had made. No one who knew West- 
minster Hall would deny that there was always very great difficulty in 
determining whether those promoted to the bench were suited by judicial 
qualities for that position, The only test they had was generally a very 
fallacious one as to judicial fitness—namely, success at the bar. A man, as 
every day’s experience showed, might be very eminent as an advocate w ith- 
out being equally distinguished as a judge. Many a person most dis- 
tinguished at the bar had disappointed expectations on the bench. But in 
a County Court they saw men displaying judicial qualities of great splendour 
and distinction, and if they found that a judge was greatly preferred by 
suitors because he gave satisfaction in that important office, they had an ex- 
cellent test whereby to determine his capacity for judicial duty. 

Votunteer Corps (IReLanp.) 

In the Commons, on Tuesday, Colonel Frencu moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to extend to Ireland all rules and regulations for the 
emolument and organization of Volunteer corps now by law applicable to 
Great Britain. The Government had announced their intention of op- 
posing the extension of Volunteer Corps to Ireland. Would Lord Pal- 
merston be justified in refusing the aid of 59,000 Irish volunteers as 
efficient for her Majesty's service as any of the volunteers embodied in 
this country or Scotland? If Government would put confidence in the 
people of Ireland, they would find it answer. 

Mr. CARDWELL could not accede to the motion; if the law were 
altered as it had existed since the Peace of Amiens, the inference would 
be that the Government proposed to act at once, and such legislation 
would amount to an engagement to do so. There was no doubt a large 
body of men could be had, devoted to their Sovereign and their country, 
and the members of both Churches alike would present themselves with 
that object— 

Experience justified such an expectation. It was true that at the close of 
the last.century a demonstration of this kind had, in its result, proved in 
some respects unsatisfactory, yet it was gratifying to find, from the his- 
torians of the time, that the momen* there was any real apprehension of 
invasion all party animosities ceased, and, though the Catholics were then 
prevented from bearing arms, they came forward with their subscriptions in 
order to raise a national force for the defence of Ireland. If that was the 
ease, then the same feeling might, with far more confidence, be expected 
now. But, though no one need distrust the loyalty of Ireland, it could not 
be denied that there were other important considerations which it was ne- 
cessary to bear in mind. What would be the consequence in a domestic 

int of view of arming large numbers of people in the sister country? The 
nonourable gentleman said it would bring together Catholic and Protestant. 
But would it bring them together in such a way as to promote harmony, or the 
opposite of harmony? In former times it had been found that great danger 
attended the possession of arms by those who, not being animated by the 
best feelings towards each other, perhaps, at any time, were carried away by 
some momentary excitement, and, as we had recently seen, were then liable 
so become enemies instead of friends. 

Belfast was, at this moment, under the Peace Preservation Act, be- 
cause party strife had unhappily arisen, and the rival parties had begun 
to form themselves into rival gun-clubs. The number of applications to 
form Volunteer corps from Ireland was very small. In an emergency, 
Treland would disp v7 conspicuous devotion to the throne. If invasion 
appeared imminent, Irishmen would come forward in such a way as to 
make it unnecessary to take these steps in advance. 

Mr. Macurre was not satisfied with Mr. Cardwell’s speech ; “ anything 
s ~ so barefaced, so bordering upon humbug,” he had never 

eard. 

The Chief Secretary had stated that, at the close of the last century, when 
there was an alarm of invasion, Irishmen rallied round their Sovereign. 
That was so, and Englishmen who had the faculty of blushing ought to 
blush when they remembered in what a condition Ireland was left at that 
time. In 1782, the whole defence of Ireland against invasion was a com- 
pany of invalids. No doubt, as gallant an army afterwards was raised as 
any country could boast of. But the right honourable gentleman knew 
what happened then, and perhaps was afraid that the same thing would 


last year was 


es now. 
England were menaced, Ireland was in danger as well. 
pelled by steam might be directed to any part of Ireland. 


Ships pro- 


“bounce” to say 
force. 

He knew the country well, and he knew the feelings of his countrymen. 
Should he tell the House the real truth? He believed that after the state- 
ments of the noble lord and the right honourable gentleman, if the French 
were to land on the shores of Ireland tomorrow, the vast bulk of the popula- 
tion, whether armed or unarmed, would not meet them as foes. Was that 
a feeling to encourage? The noble lord who represented the Sovereign in 
Ireland attended cattle shows, where he met a number of persons, from 
whom he heard loyal speeches, and with whom he drank loyal wine ; and 
he thought that was a true representation of the feeling of Ireland. But if 
the noble lord declared that he would not grant arms to the Irish people be- 
cause Ty! were not loyal, he could not be surprised if that declaration 
Me a feeling of disaffection in the minds of the great mass of the Irish 

rd Pauwerston did not think Colonel French and Mr. Maguire had 
held out any great encouragement to induce him to depart from the line 
of policy declared by Mr. Cardwell— 

h My onourable and gallant friend, wishing to convince the House that 
there is no — chance of danger of any hostile collision between various 
sections in Ireland, gave us an anecdote by way of illustration. He said 

two Irish gentlemen were travelling together for three weeks upon the 
most agreeable and confidential footing, but one of them happened one fine 
which © to make the discovery that the other was an Orangeman, upon 
b: ich he me You ar. Orangeman! I should never have guessed it. 
op thoug’ t Orangeman were ready to cut our throats.” ‘ But,’ said 

e other, ‘that is only because we think you are ready to cut our throats.’ 

a if the two great classes of Irishmen had lived together for three weeks 
onthe same agreeable terms of companionship as did the individuals re- 








ferred to by my honourable and gallant friend, and thus had got their minds 
disabused of the notion that the other class wanted metaphorically to cut 
their throats, then the policy of my right honourable friend might be open 
to question.” 

Colonel French admits a feeling of mutual distrust between two classes ; 
and Mr, Maguire says that if the French were to land tomorrow, the 
majority of the Irish nation would meet them not as foes. His imagina- 
tion led him further, for he said that the bulk of the Irish people were 
disaffected towards the British Government. These are strange assertions 
tu make, with a view to induce the Government to put arms into the 
hands of Irishmen. But Lord Palmerston denied the truth of these as- 
sertions. 

** The honourable gentleman has also very much misrepresented the state 
of things in Ireland, He paid a very great compliment to the powers of 
speech of myself and my right honourable friend when he asi ribed the sup- 
posed disaffection of the great mass of the population of Ireland to a speech 
I made about a week ago, and to a speech which my right honourable Fiend 
has made this evening. He says that these speeches have had the wonderful 
effect of converting a loyal into a disloyal population, and rendering the 
bulk of the people of Ireland disaffected. The way in which, according to 
the bedion! gentleman, this feeling has been infused into the minds of 
Irishmen is, that it was proved by what I said that in the event of an inva- 
sion they were to be left defenceless and unprotected, and that they would 
be left, therefore, to the choice either of submitting to the inconvenience of 
a hopeless resistance, or of bowing their necks to the invader. But is Ire- 
land in that state? In the first place, in time of peace there are 30,000 re- 
gular troops there. So far from showing any distrust of Ireland, there is an 
organized Militia of 30,000 more. There are, therefore, 60,000 armed and 
trained men in Ireland at the outset of a war to oppose to any enemythat 
may invade our shores. I think that, with 60,000 good troops in Ireland, 
it is rather a stretch of fancy on the part of the honourable gentleman to 
say that Ireland is totally unprotected and incapable of resistance. There 
would also be 80,000 Militia in England and 20,000 Militia in Scotland, 
and if there were any prospect of Ireland being the object of attack, a con- 
siderable portion of them might be sent across the Channel. A force of re- 
gular troops might also be sent from England. I think, therefore, the 
honourable gentleman is as much mistaken as to the amount of defensive 
force applicable to Ireiand in the event of invasion as I am confident he is 
in his description of the feelings of the Irish people. I can only say that 
the reasons alleged by my right honourable friend for declining at present 
to accede to the powers which the honourable and gallant gentleman is dis- 
posed to give are, in my opinion, perfectly sufficient, and I am content to 
rest upon the arguments he has used as to the decision we should come to 
on the motion of my honourable and gallant friend.” 

Mr, Pottarp Urevuart, Colonel Dunne, and Mr. Haprretp ad- 
dressed the House, the latter amid cries of “* Oh, oh!” and * Divide!” 
but he touched a chord which found a response— 

‘* The present prosperity of Ireland was a very good guarantee for her 
loyalty and attachment to this country. It was admitted that this pros- 
perity was almost unprecedented, and he believed that the time had come 
when the people of Ireland might be trusted. Irishmen might look all 
round the world and not find a monarch so worthy of their loyalty and at- 
tachment as the Sovereign of this country. (Cheers.) 

Lord Asuiey humourously supported Colonel French ; if you wanted 
to make aman worthy of your confidence, put confidence in him— 

“Ifa husband were uncomfortably jeslous a wife sometimes gave him 
cause for it, and that was the case in the present instance. He believed 
that the formation of volunteer corps would have the effect of modifying and 
removing the animosity of party feeling in Ireland. He had the honour to 
hold a commission in the London Irish Volunteer Corps. It contained men 
of every shade of political and religious opinion, but the effect of wearing the 
Queen's livery was to banish sectarian jealousy and enable the members of 
the corps to live in harmony together. Since the Government, however, 
with their means of information declined to encourage the volunteer system 
in Ireland, he would advise his honourable and gallant friend not to divide 
the House. Before next session the Government would have ample time to 
reconsider their decision. Let Irish members tell their countrymen to 
* good boys’ until Parliament met again, and then if they behaved them- 
selves they would be more worthy of confidence by the time Parliament 
again assembled.” 

The House divided, when the nifmbers were—Ayes, 30; Noes, 86 ; 
Majority, 56, Leave to introduce ths bill was therefore refused, 

Tue Bustness or tar Hovsr. 
On Monday, when the Speaker called upon the Clerk to read the first 


| order of the day—the Indian Army Bill—Mr. Horsman rose to puta 


It was mere | 
at 60,000 men would make short work of any hostile | 





question in the absence of Lord Palmerston, but the Spraker declared 
Mr. Horsman out of order, and on the right honourable gentleman 
persisting, the Speaker expounded one of the rules of the House; that 
when he rose any honourable Member must resume his seat. Mr. 
Horsman then said, amid cries of ‘‘ Order,” that he had written to Lord 
Palmerston with notice of an intention to ask a question as to the busi- 
ness of the House. The Speaker held that the question before the 
House was the European Forces (India) Bill, and it was out of order to 
discuss any other subject. Hr, Horsman, to put himself in order, moved 
the adjournment of the House; he was entitled, according to his ex- 
perience, to ask his question, when Lord Palmerston appeared in his 
place. On Friday evening the House was under the impression that the 
first question for Monday was that of Fortifications; he wished to make 
an amicable arrangement as the debate upon that measure. He desired 
to put it to Lord Palmerston whether, having regard to the public in- 
terests, the statement already made should not be followed up by such 
a course of action as the public safety imperatively demanded. There 
was a general feeling that the business had been conducted in a manner 
not satisfactory; there was a still more general feeling that this in- 
definite postponement of the question of national defences was treating 
the question “ with carelessness and levity.” He was in the position of 
being against the European Forces India Bill, but in favour of the na- 
tional defences: twelve months ago he had submitted a resolution, but 
then he was left in a “very woful minority; the present result was 
encouraging to those who undertook the “thankless task of independent 
action.” The “sacred soil of this country” is in great danger; the 
arsenals may be destroyed, the shipping burnt, and all that was valuable ; 
a more alarming statement could not be made. The Sreskex here in- 
terrupted the right honourable gentleman, and pointed out the ir- 
regularity now being practised. The question had been asked, and re- 
lied to in the absence of Lord Palmerston by the Secretary for War. 
ord Palmerston afterwards entered the House and remained some 
minutes before the Clerk was directed to proceed to the orders of the day. 
Then Mr. Horsman rose to put himself in order by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House; but he never recollected such a course before pursued 
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in his experience. The question of fortifications stands tenth on the 
orders of the day, and it is not competent on a motion for adjournment 
to discuss an order of the day. Lord Patmersron was as anxious as 
Mr. Horsman to get to the question of fortifications, and he entreated his 
influence with his friends to procure a discontinuance of an abuse of the 
rules of the House. Sir De Lacy Evans called Lord Palmerston to 
order ; he had no right to discuss the conduct of Members. Mr. Horsman 
was under the impression that the orders of the day had not been read 
when he rose to move the adjournment. The subject dropped. 

When the European Forces (India) Bill was about to be reported on 
Monday and Lord Palmerston hiad fixed Thursday for the third reading, 
Mr. Horsman again rose, aud started the question of the state of public 
business: he maintained— 

* That nothing could be clearer or more distinct than the statement of 
the noble lord the other day, that after they had gone through committee on 
this bill the question of fortifications was to be taken. It was thought to 
be rather a serious matter that that question should be indefinitely post- 
poned ; and theappointment of the third reading of the Indian Army Bill 
for Thursday was certainly a wide departure from the general understand- 
ing. He thought that after what had occurred that evening, the Govern- 
ment ought not to he quite so sure that the reading would pass without dis- 
cussion. He must say he never remembered an instance of such an occur- 
rence as they had witnessed that night. It was understood that a diseussion 
was to take place on the motion of the honourable baronet the Member for 
Ayrshire (Sir J, Fergusson). By common consent the various instructions 
to be moved on going into committee were all withdrawn ; and there were, 
he was certain, not less than from a dozen to a score of Members who were 
ready to have taken part in what was deemed the real discussion on this 
subject. He could see Members in different parts of the House who had re- 
served themselves for that discussion. ‘To the amazement of everybody, as 
soon as the honourable Member for Ayrshire sat down, the question was put 
from the chair, In all his experience he never knew an instance of a ques- 
tion being put so quickly ; nor could he recollect any occasion on which, in 


the division lobby, so much surprise and dissatisfaction were expressed. | 
| vernor and his Ministers on the subject. 


Not once only, but twice, had the same thing happened that night. It was 
known that he was going to make a motion before the orders of the day were 

one into. He was now somewhat experienced in the business of the 
oute and, having carefully watched his opportunity, he rose at what he 
believed was the proper moment. He was told he was too late. Twice, 
therefore, it had occurred in the course of the evening that an amendment 
had been suppressed.” 


Sir G. Grey rose to order. It was, he believed, out of order for the right 





or 
business. A considerable period has elapsed since such a committee gat. 
The last time there was such a committee, various wholesome improye. 
ments were suggested and acted upon, and I think that at the beginnj 
. next Session, a Committee of that sort might be appointed wit ol 
advantage.”’ 

Mr. Ewaxr contemplated allowing only one discussion on the pringj 
of a measure; it would be difficult to lay down an inflexible rule, 
suggested the appointment of a Committee next session. Mr. Ney. 
DEGATE, Mr, Waazan Wiiurams, and Lord Hornam having ag. 
dressed the House, an ineffectual attempt was made to “ count out” 
Mr. Ewart withdrew his resolutions, being satisfied with the statemeg 
of the Government. The House was counted again; only thirty-thneg 
Members were present, sc the House rose at half-past eight o'clock, 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, Lord PaALMErston, supporti 
a resolution of Colonel Wilson Patten’s as to the private business of the 
Tlouse, took the occasion to mention in eulogistic terms the services rep. 
dered by Mr, Adair, Mr. George Ridley, Mr. Ingham, Lord March, Mr, 
Scholefield, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Hardy, who had acted as chairme, 
of private committees ; Colonel Patten and Mr. Forster, also. 

Lord Patmerston, on Thursday, moved the repeal of the standing onde 
of 24th June 1852, and moved—“ That unless the House shall othe, 
wise direct, all orders of the day set down in the order-book for Mondays 
Wednesdays, and Thursday, shall be disposed of before the House yilj 
proceed upon any motions of which notices shall have been given: that 
the said resolution be a standing order of this House.” Agreed to. 


New Zratanp Brix. 

In the Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Lytrerron, on the question that this 
bill be read a third time, moved that it be read that day three month, 
After a careful study of the papers laid on the table, he had arrived gt 
the conclusion that it was not desirable to press this bill during the pre 
sent session. The bill was founded on the recommendation of the Go 
yernor, but there was a serious difference of opinion between the G» 
He had presented petitions 


| against the bill, signed by two members of the Executive Council of the 
colony, two of the Administrative Council, and five of the Representative 


Assembly : there was a want of cordiality between these parties. The 
Governor was supported by the Bishop, the late Chief Justice, the late 


| Attorney-General, and several of the missionary clergy ; but, in the opin. 


honourable gentleman, with the Chairman of Committee pone, to ime | 


pugn the conduct of the Speaker, who should be present to hear any charges 


made against him. Even if the right honourable gentleman were not out of | 


order, it would be at least more becoming in him to postpone his statement 
until the Speaker had taken his seat. 

The CHAmRMAN—It is certainly not regular in a committee upon a bill to 
advert to any topic except its clauses. ‘The committee has closed the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of this bill. The question is that I now leave the 
chair, and it is not desirable that any discussion foreign to the clauses of the 
bill should be opened. 

But Mr. Horsman was not to be so silenced— 

As this was a question which probably would, and which ought’ to, occur 
very seldom, he might be permitted in the general interest of members of 
the House to say he entirely differed from what had just been said by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and that he thought that when these 
discussions had been curtailed, it was better that it should be remarked upon 
when it could be done without impugning the conduct of the Speaker at the 
time that he was in the chair. He did not wish to impugn that conduct, 
buf still he did say that on two occasions that day their discussion had been 
stopped when Members were anxious to go on with it. The noble lord 
ought, therefore, to feel that when the third reading of the bill came on, 
there might be a desire to revive the discussion which had been curtailed 
that evening. Ie would only in conclusion repeat an opinion which had 
been expressed in various quarters of the House, that the shortening their 
discussions by the strange mode of putting questions more rapidly than 





Members could intercept them by their speeches, would conduce neither to 
the progress of public business, nor to the dignity and good order of the 


House. 

After some remarks from Mr. B. Osnonnr, a remonstrance from Sir Joun 
Paxrnaton, and a notiee from Mr. Honsman, that he would move Forti- 
fications be taken first on the order, on Thursday, the subject was allowed 
to drop and the House resumed. 

Mr, W. Ewarr moved resolutions on Tuesday, with reference to the 
mode of conducting the business of the House. He would confine him- 
self to the suggestion of a few practical reforms; if he could choose he 
would “revert to the simplicity of former times.”’ 
House not sit in the daytime? Six or seven hours a day steadily de- 
voted to the business of the country, would give more satisfactory results 
than do their present protracted hours, The present system was one of 
prodigality, not of economy. He moved— 





1, That the discussion on the oo of a bill be confined to the time. 


of its introduction and second or third reading, and that the Speaker or 
Chairman in Committee co enforce such rule, 2. That when, on a motion 
that the Speaker leave the chair for going into a Committee of Supply, any 
discussion or debate arise, such discussion or debate be not continued be- 
yond eight of the clock, and that the Speaker do then put the question 
without further debate. 3. That public bills which have been proceeded 
with in a previous Session may be resumed at the stage which they left off at 
in the next Session. 4. That bills introduced by the Government be, as far 
as is practicable, brought on and proceeded with early in the Session. 5. 
That it is expedient that the best means of improving and expediting the 
business of the House be considered by the Government in the interval be- 
tween the Sessions, with a view to submitting the subject to the delibera- 
tion of a Select Committee in the ensuing Session of Parliament.’ 

Sir Grorcr Cornrwatt Lewis said the manner of conducting business 
was not a question for the Government; it was the common interest of 
the whole House. It would be a matter of curious calculation how 
much time is lost in discussions as to when a measure is to be brought 
on— 
“It is quite impossible that we should lay down, as courts of justice lay 
down, an inflexible rule that when a case is called on it shall be proceeded 
with. We cannot impose an equally stringent rule upon the Members of 
this House; but I think we must all see that the very essence of the de- 
cisions of this assembly is that the voice of the majority should prevail; 
that, while we establish safeguards against coereing a minority and pro- 
ceeding too precipitately to'a decision, it is absolutely necessary, in order to 
maintain the freedom of our discussions, that the voice of the majority 
should ultimately prevail over the minority. It would be advisable that 
from time to time a Committee should be appointed to consider whether any 
improvements could be made in our rules with respect to the transaction of 


Why should the | 


ion of the members of the Council, the proposal could not be made to the 
Colonial Legislature with any chance of ‘success, nor could it work in 
harmony with representative institutions. The bill ought not to be 
passed into law until it had received the consideration of the colonists, and 
its provisions had been adequately discussed. It was contended that the 
Home Government were bound to keep the affairs of the natives in their 
own hands; but, however much we might be interested in the native 
population, the interest of the colonists was greater. He regretted that 
the colonists gave some validity to the argument ; as when the late out 


| break took place they had, instead of relying on their own strength and 





skill in the emergency, looked for assistance from home. In the northem 
parts of New Zealand the colonists were nearly equal to the Natives, or 
according to the census taken three years ago, the English population 
was 33,000, and that of the natives 52,000. ‘The condition of the native 
tribes was not satisfactory. One of the subjects pointed out in the des 
patches was the enabling of the natives to individualize their title to 
land ; another was the question whether the Natives in future should 
continue to deal respecting their lands with the Crown, or directly with 
the settlers? The rule on this point would have to be relaxed; the 
present system might be continued for a little time, although the dis 
putes of the Natives had commenced, almost without exception with the 
Government or its agents. This measure proposed to effect a division of 
labour, not on the old well-known colonial system, but on the bad 
modern principle of nomination. 

Lord Lyvepen said legislation was not urgently required, and their 
Ilouse would be better prepared to legislate if it were in possession of the 
opinion of the Duke of Neweastle, which wis not contained in the papers 
produced. Why had this bill not been carried through the Colonial As- 
sembly ? Earl Granvitie had heard nothing to induce him to post- 
pone the bill. There was a feeling of prejudice on the part of the natives 
which prevented their receiving the measures of the Colonial Legislation 
ina favourable manner. The Earl of Derny thought the bill contained 
‘elements of inconvenience and even danger.” The colonist had inter- 
ests distinct from those of the Natives, and the Legislature did not repre- 
sent the Natives. As the Government thought the bill absolutely neces 
sary, he could not advise its rejection. The bill was then read a third 
time and passed. 

Mernorous Locat Management Acr AMenpMENT Britt. | 

On Wednesday, in the House of Commons, on the motion for going 
into Committee, Mr. Brapy moved that the bill be read this day three 
months. The Bill would inflict serious injustice upon large and import- 
ant districts : 200,0007. was borrowed from the Rock Insurance Compan 
by the late Commissioners of Sewers for purpose of drainage, which 
been for the greater part expended upon parishes bordering on the river: 
in Camberwell no more than 3507. was faid out on drainage, and not & 
single farthing in Wandsworth. Yet the outlying districts were asked 
to pay a large sum of the money borrowed from the Rock office. Colonel 
Frencu seconded the amendment. Mr. Hextey, Mr. Wri Wor 
rims, and Mr, Evans all urged the withdrawal of the bill for this session; 
Sir G. C. Lewis reminded the House that this bill had been fourteen 
days before a Select Committee, and that great expense had been inew' 
by promotions and appointments. The House “ may now be asked to post- 
pone everything, but he doubted whether they would have more time to 
discuss the bill next session than they had now.” Mr. Trre had intro 
duced this bill at the end of the last session, with the distinct purpose 
that it should be referred to every vestry in the metropolitan district. It 
was so referred ; the vestries, amounting to thirty-seven, forwarded to the 
Board of Works their objections, amendments, and suggestions, and that 
body after a long discussion, agreed to the bill in the shape in which it 
was sent to the Select Committee. It was before the Committee fout- 
teen days, and thirty counsel were employed upon it. The matter 
pressed extremely. Parliament had empowed the Board of Works 
make seventy miles of sewers, and to raise and spend 3,000,0002. The 
Board was raising 300,000/. a year; it was under contracts to the amount 
of 1,000,000/., and with the assistance of the legislature, it would soon be 
able to complete the whole of the great work intrustel to it. But there 
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were some minute difficulties in the way, which the present bill proposed 


oor — an suggested the postponement. 
Mr. Joun Locke and Mr, Epwin James urged the commitment of the 


: divided. For the original motion, 71; against, 13; 
jo gy "The House then went into Committee and proceeded to 
aoe the clauses. Twice the House was divided upon motions for re- 

ing progress. The third division was taken upon the first clause, 

when there voted for the clause, 26; against, 110, majority, 84. A 
clause proposed by Mr. Hunnarp, as to the mode of assessment and 
arrangements of rating disputes was rejected by a majority of 106. The 
preamble was agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be reported. 

In the Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Brovenam brought in a bill relating 
to debtors in the Queen’s Prison, who complained that an Act for the 
arrangement of claims of creditors upon debtors had been construed so as 
not to apply to debtors actually in custody. The bill Lord Brougham 
brought in would declare, explain, and, if necessary, amend the Act in 
question, and he asked that the standing orders might be suspended to 
allow it to be passed this session. The bill was laid on the table. ’ 

The standing orders were also suspended in order to allow the Militia 
Ballot Bill to be read a second time, which was done. The ballot for 
the Militia would have come into operation had this bill not been passed, 
and Earl pt Grey and Riron moved a resolution affirming the propriety 
of not resorting to the ballot at the present time. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord BroveHam moved to lay 
on the table of the House a copy of the report of the Judicial Section of 
the International Statistical Congress. Agreed to. ; 

On the third reading of the Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill, 
Lord Krynainp, after a short discussion, withdrew his amendments. 


On motion for going into Committee upon the Militia Ballot Bill, the | 


Earl of Denny objected to the reduction of the ages from eighteen to 
thirty-five to eighteen to thirty, as it limited the area, and made it more 
oppressive to the class included. The Earl pk Grey and Rivon said that 
from eighteen to thirty, persons could more conveniently perform the 
duties. The bill passed through Committee. 

In Committee, the 42d clause of the Refreshment House and Wine 
Licences (Ireland) Bill was negatived. The remaining clause, and anew 
clause regulating Sunday hours, were agreed to. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 

The following detail, showing the total estimated cost of the several new 
works proposed to be executed, the sum proposed to be taken for each 
station for the period between the Ist of August, 1860, and the Ist of 
August, 1861, and also the extra sum, not provided for in Annual Esti- 
mates, required for the same period for works already sanctioned by Par- 
liament, was published on Saturday— 





: ~ Proposed to be taken 
Total Estimated Cost, for Period between 





} 
| 
District. Proposed New Work including Purchase) Ist of August, 1860, 
of Land. and Ist of August, 
| 1861. 
| £ £ £ 
Portsmouth .,..| Spithead® ........... 540,000 | ‘ 
- PEED acuvocetveces 150,000 | 
Isle of Wight........ 130,000 5 .....0. 580,000+ 
~— | Portsdownt ......... 650,000 | 
- Gosport “ Advance”.| 150,000 " 
|\———— 1,920,000 
Plymouth ...,.. Sea defences......... 375,000 } 
- Staddon Heights...,.| 200,000 P 
~ | Maker Heights ...._ 25,000 (tet ttteses 150,000+ 
- North-east defences}.| 600,000 
-——— 1,200,000 
Pembroke ...,..| Bays to southward .. . 100,000 . 
— Work at Scoveston,. -| 190,000 § **°s****s" 60, 000+ 
j -_—— 220,000 
Thames ........ Four batteries ...... 180,000 60,000+ 
(Sea defences and } 
Medway and} } works in front of 350,000 100,000+ 


Sheerness .. § Mile Town 


Chatham ,...... Eastern defences, ... . 650,000 175,000+ 
{ Work in front of ) 

a SE Castle, and other 170,000 50,000+ 
. improvements . ) 

a | Defences proposed } » P 

ee eee ; he-Ganuuiniennes ; 120,000 30, 000+ 

Central Arsenal, For purchase of a site, 150,000 150,000+ 


1,960,000 


1,635,000 
1,650,000 
350,000 


OUP ha dlkwesieseves ce (0 tees s wihimitdiephbse eauees 
For works ¢ eady sanctioned by Parliament™ ............. 








Grand total required, irrespective of 


: “ee . 2 4 
ia Estimates, 1960-61 .........cccccccccccecccas #,000,000 


* Omitting “ Spit” and “ intermediate ” works. 
+ To include purchase of land. 








; in India, 


+ It is proposed to omit the three “ minor works” proposed by the Commissioners | 


on Portsdown, and it is only proposed to construct one work on the Gosport Ad- 
vance Line, 
2 It is only proposed to execute four works on the north-east side of Plymouth— 
Viz., those at Catdown, at Lipsom, at Mount View, and St. Budeaux. 
It is proposed to place works imm« diately in front of Mile Town, Sheerness, in- 
stead of the advanced works proposed by the Commissioners. 


Viz.—Portsmouth £150,000 





ymouth ..... 75,000 
Pembroke ..,...... 55,000 
Portland ........ 30,000 

Nes dalivs Mavecbbburdeidwndncdbecnsensecete 49,000 
” £350,000 
War Office, July 26. Srpney Herpenrr. 


3 Che Court. 


On wares L he Royal Family steamed round the Isle of Wight in 


acht 
The Queen, Prince Consort, and'the Royal Family walked out on Mon- 

y. Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston returned to town today from 
& visit to Osborne. 

The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess Alice and 
Princess Helena, rode on horseback on Monday. The Prince Consort 
Went to the Wellington College on Monday morning. Her Majesty 
drove to West Cowes and visited the Princess of Leiningen. 

Tuesday, her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Alice, embarked 


in the Pairy yesterday afternoon, and went over to Southampton to meet | costs, received a singular confirmation in the Insolvent Court on Saturday 


his Royal Highness the Prince Consort on his return from the Welling- 
ton College. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur accompanied the Prince 
Consort in his visit to the College. The Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Duchess and Prince Adolphus of Mecklenburg-Strelitz arrived from Lon- 
don on a visit. Prince Philip of Wurtemberg has also arrived on a visit. 

Her Majesty and his Roya. Highness the Prince Consort, accompanied 
by the Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Princess Alice, and Prince Philip of Wurtemburg, drove out on Thurs- 
day afternoon in an open carriage and four. 








Che Artropolis, 

The Queen, Prince Consort, and the Royal Family will take their 
departure to Balmoral on Monday next, vid Great Northern Railway. 

A deputation from Leeds, consisting of Mr. W. Beckett, Mr. Edward 
Baines, M.P., Mr. G. 8. Beecroft, M.P., Sir Peter Fairbairn, and Mr. 
Pickering, Secretary of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Litera 
Society, had an interview with Lord Palmerston on Monday, to invite his 
Lordship to preside at a soirée of the above institution in October next. 
Lord Palmerston accepted the invitation, 

The members of the United Service Club gave a banquet last night as 
a tribute of respect to Lord Clyde, and the attendance of officers was 
very numerous. Lord Clyde, accompanied by his late military secretary, 
Colonel Sir A. Sterling, arrived at eight o'clock. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, attended by his Aide-de-Camp, Uolonel Tyr- 
whitt, came shortly afterwards. The dinner having been finished, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who presided, proposed “ The 
health of the Queen,” and afterwards “ The Prince Consort, the Prince 
of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family.” These loyal toasts havin 
been duly honoured, the Duke of Cambridge gave, “The Army and 
Navy.” General Sir William Gomm, G.C.B., replied on be half of the 
Army, and Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, G.C. 3., responded for the 
Navy. The Royal Chairman next proposed, in eloquent and glowing 
terms, the health of the guest of the evening, Lord Clyde. The toast 
was rapturously applauded, the band striking up the well known “ See 
the Conquering Hero comes.” General Lord Clyde, who for some mo- 
ments appeared to be overcome by his feelings, ultimat: ly replied in a 
suitable address, and proposed “The health of his Royal Highness the 
General Commander-in-chief,” their gallant chairman, His Royal High- 
ness briefly replied in acknow ledgment to the toast. The party broke up 
at half-past eleven. 

Lord Clyde was entertained at dinner, on Wednesday, by the Fish- 
mongers’ Company : responding to the toast of his health, he made a 
soldier-like speech, modestly expressed as to himself, and generously to 
the merits of the Governor-General :— 

‘* Being totally unaccustomed to the making of speeches, I trust you will 
pardon me for any omission or deficiency that may occur on my part. It 
appears to me, and I feel it to be of great value, that entertainments like 
the present form an important part of the reward which public servants 
receive from their fellow-countrymen when they return from their services 
abroad. They are proud of such distinctions, and no one more proud of 
them than myself. I have. received many honours, conferred in the most 
gracious manner by her Majesty, honours which were far bevond my merits, 
and far beyond anything which I ever dreamt of receiving. The kind 
reception 1 have met with today from my countrymen in this hall—men 
holding a high position in the metropolis—convinces me that they do not 
think me altogether unworthy of the honours which her Majesty has be- 
stowed. You speak of soldiers, Mr. Prime Warden. I have been fifty 
years a soldier, and I can tell you that the men of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland have not deteriorated; I say it boldly, that they are as obedient 
soldiers, when properly officered, as ever served in the British umy. The 
Prime Warden has been pleased to pay some handsome compliments respect- 
ing the late war in India, but I must say that to one man above all does 
England owe a great debt of gratitude, and that man is the present 
Governor-General. Lord Canning, throughout the whole trying period of 
the war, was brave, cool, and self-possessed, exhibiting all the qualities of 
a great administrator, I had the honour of maintaining intimate rela- 
tions with his lordship during the whole of the three years I remained 
aud I believe that it was the support which his firmness 
of character gave me that enabled me to fulfil the expectations which my 
countrymen had entertained of my mission. Therefore, whilst rece iving 
with gratitude the compliment which is now paid me, I think it only right 
that Englishmen should know the merits of the great, and I may say gifted 
man, whose prudence and calmness in difficulty, whose never disturbed self- 
possession exercised so powerful an influence on the suppression of the 
mutiny.” 


Vice-Chancellor Wood on Wednesday, was asked to restrain by injunction 
Mr. Benjamin Coleman from printing, publishing, &e., a pamphlet called 
**A Reply to the Proceedings of a Mecting held at West Hartlepool on the 
28th of June, 1860, addressed to the Share and Debenture Holders of the 
West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company,’”’ who were defendants at 
Mr. Coleman’s suit. His Honour said—* That both sides appeared to have 
conducted the litigation in a perfectly childlish and foolish manner,”” 
** He had no hesitation in granting the injunction. If publications of this 
kind were allowed, a false species of excitement would be fostered, the wit- 
nesses would be prejudiced by circulars and ex-parte statements of portions 
of the proceedings, which he thought would prejudice his opponent.” An 


| order was made to restrain Mr. Coleman publishing passages between pages 





20 and 24 of his pamphlet, but he was relieved from costs, in consequence of 
the provocation he had received. 

On Saturday, the Lords Justices decided the appeal in ex parte Bartleman 
and others, arising out of the Northumberland and Durham District Bank, 
refusing to allow a compromise with thirty-five sharcholders by the liqui- 
dators, in discharge of all liability founded upon a statement of the affairs 
of each of the thirty-five, submitted to the liquidators, but not disclosed to 
the other shareholders. 

José Concha, a native of Chili, went to Peru with a Chilian army, where 
he remained until 1853, and a« quired a large fortune which he is said to 
have transmitted to England, whither he himself also arrived, ard made a 
will. After a while he went for a short time to Paris, but expressed a de- 
sire to acquire property here, and a wish also for naturalization, which he 
did not carry out. Dying, the question arose where was his. domicile, Had 
he abandoned Chili and Peru, and adopted England or France, and if so 
which? Sir Cresswell Cresswell decided this complicated question; thathe 
had acquired a domicile here, and pronounced for the will left by the 
Chilian testator, 

The “ glorious unc 
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Curtis had a cart stolen, and the police arrested Camplin, against whom no 
proof of crime was found. Camplin brought an action for false im- 
prisonment against Curtis who defended fully; Camplin applied 
to the Insolvent Court for protection against the costs of Curtis. Curtis op- 
posed successfully, but having to py his own costs was obliged himself to 
come and ask for a final oles. amplin seeing his opportunity, again 
applied, and the Commissioner on Saturday granted both applications. 
The loss of the cart has, therefore, commercially ruined both the accused 
and accuser. 

At the Middlesex Sessions on Monday, the appeal of John Goppin, against 
a conviction by Mr. Corrie, for an offence against an act relating to the com- 
binations of workmen was heard before a bench of magistrates. The ap- 
pellant, John Goppin, was in the te of Mr. Anley, builder and 
joiner, in Whitecross Street, and he, with about thirty others, ‘‘ struck” 
against two men in the same employment, who were working under the 
‘‘declaration,” or ‘‘ document,’’—terms which have become very familiar 
through the late strike in the building trade. The employer would not sub- 
mit to what he considered dictation, and the men, as threatened in a paper 
sent to him, left his service because he refused to discharge the two men 
working under the declaration whom he retained in his employ, Goppin 
was the one who handed in the paper, which was signed by the others. Mr. 
Anley was very loth to part with his men, who were very respectabie and 
skilled workmen, and he gave them time to reconsider ; but they were in- 
flexible in their determination, and so was he in his. Being a member of 
the Association of Master Builders, he brought the case before the executive 
committee, and it was resolved to proceed against Goppin, and the result 
was that the magistrate before whom the case was heard, upon the evidence 
that was adduced before him, convicted, and sentenced the appellant to a 
month’s imprisonment, the Act not giving the option of a fine. The only 
question raised on this appeal was not whether, in fact, but in the strict con- 
struction of the clause under which the conviction was made (6th of George 
IV., cap. 129, sect. 3), the appellant had made ‘‘a threat.’’ The witnesses 
having been examined at considerable length, Mr. Metcalfe proceeded to 
address the bench, contending that, according to the true meaning of the 
clause, the appellant had made no * threat,’’ and that the men had a right 
to say that they would not work with others, who, for valid reasons, they 
considered objectionable persons. That, the learned counsel contended, was 
not in the nature of a threat ‘‘to limit the description of number of work- 
men,”’ &c., as contemplated by the statute. ‘The Court held the conviction 
to be good, and confirmed it, with costs against the appellant, who was then 
ordered to be sent to the House of Correction, in the terms of the conviction, 
for one month. 


On Tuesday, John Godfrey Youn%man, who described himself as a ser- 
vant, was brought up in the custody of Mr. Dann, an inspector of the P 
division, and placed at the bar of Lambeth Police Court before Mr. Elliott, 
charged with the wilful murder of Elizabeth Youngman (his mother), aged 
forty-six; Thomas Youngman, aged eleven; Rayson Youngman, aged six 
(his brothers) ; and Mary Walls Streeter, a young woman to whom he was 
paying his addresses, at No. 16, Manor Place, Walworth. Mr. Inspector 

ann went to the place on Tuesday morning and found the prisoner stand- 
in his night shirt, with three dead bodies beside him ; 
another was found in a room lying ona bed. Without being asked a ques- 
tion, Youngman said, ‘‘ This ismy mother’s doing. She came to the bed- 
side where my brother and I were sleeping. She killed him with a knife 
and made a stab at me. In my own defence, I wrenched the knife from her 
hand and killed her, if she is dead.’’ The bodies were still warm when 
found. They were all in their nightdresses and on the floor of the landing. 
There was a great deal of blood. The bedclothes both in the front and back 
rooms had a quantity of blood upon them. The clothes in the front room 
were very much saturated with blood. There was coagulated blood on the 
counterpane that had soaked through to the blankets and the bed. The 
under sheet in the back room was slightly stained with blood, as if blood 
had been wiped off the hands of some person. ‘The bed in which the boy 





ing on’ the landin 
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Provincial. 


Space being limited at Edinburgh, no further applications from Yq, 


| lunteers to attend the review are to be received. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the alleged corrupt 
tices of the Berwick electors, commenced their labours in the tome 
| Hall, Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Monday. The examination of witness 

lasted the entire day, and the proceedings were adjourned till Ty 
| morning. The inquiry is expected to be a long one, and will pro 
| extend over a period of not less than six weeks, as it is proposed to gy, 
| amine nearly every elector in Berwick. 
| The Commissioners have examined Mr, Weddell and Mr. Douglas 
solicitors, Mr. R. B. Reid, the Secretary of the Northern Reform Unig,’ 
who was plaintiff in the action for penalties, and Mr. D. Robertson, Mp’ 

Eton College celebrated its ancient festivity on Saturday ; the attendang 
of the boys’ friends was large. A pair of colours were presented by 
Goodford to the College Volunteer Rifle Corps, which consists of betwee, 
300 and 400 of the boys, and are under the command of ‘* Captain” 
man. In speeches, divine service, and boat-racing, the day was spent 
satisfactorily. 

The Exchange of Liverpool was thrown into a state of excitement og 
Tuesday morning by a rumour that Mr. Jeremiah Chaffers, Manager of the 
| Royal Bank, had committed suicide at his house, Belle View, Anfield Road, 

About seven or eight weeks ago, a brother of the deceased—a distinguished 
scholar at Oxford—died. This event preyed upon the mind of the dece; 
who had appeared low-spirited and moody in his mind ever since. Qg 
Thursday last, it would further appear that, at a meeting of the directors, g 
motion was made and seconded for the removal of Mr. Chaffers from his 
sition as manager of the bank. The motion was scouted by the meeting: 
but a notice was given that it would be again brought forward at the next 
competent meeting of the board. These circumstances, it was observed, had 
| caused great irritation of mind to Mr. Chaffers, who had for many vears heli 
| the important and onerous position of manager of the bank ; but it was sup. 
posed that the irritation would soon expend itself, and that the deceased 
would calm down to his former state of mind and business assiduity. No 
embarrassment of a monetary nature is even suspected. 

A slight run was made upon the Royal Bank of Liverpool, upon the an. 
nouncement of Mr. Chaffers’s death. A report was also circulated 
among other losses recently sustained, was one of 70,000/. from a local firm 
in the leather trade, Ultimately it was stated that, instead of 70,0007, the 
utmost amount would be 10,6007. or 12,0007. But the distrust gradually 
subsided. 

Edinburgh recently sent 3007. as a first instalment of its subscription to 
General Garibaldi. A letter from the gallant general in reply, says—“] 
have received your kind favour of the 12th ultimo, covering the addres 
adopted by the friends of the Italian cause in the meeting held in Edin- 
burgh on the 5th ultimo. The warm expressions of your countrymen ar 
to be considered as a real reflection of that political virtue whereto your 
country owes the force, the freedom, and the respect it enjoys. Be so ki 
as to present my sincerest thanks to your countrymen, not only on my 
but in the name of the whole of Italy now recalled to a new life, and tryi 
her last exertions to reconcile herself asa nation. Tell them that [ shall 
always remember with a feeling of the warmest sympathy your noble and 
generous town, and that I will remember her to my Italian countrymen a 
a sister town.” 

Mr. George Wilson of Kirkdale, near Liverpool, writes to the Zimes, to 
record an act of heroism of which he was an eye-witness—‘“‘ Two children 
were playing this morning, about ten o'clock, by the side of the river Mer- 
sey, when by some means (it is supposed a squall of wind) they both fell 
into the water. A young man who was standing near the two children 
with a telescope in his hand, seeing the accident, immediately plunged in 














was lying was in the frontroom. Ilis feet were turned towards the head of | 
the bed, and his head towards the foot of it. The boy was lying on his back 
with his head towards the stairs. The young woman was lying on her right | 
side with her head inside the door of the back room, and her feet towards 
the door of the front room. The other body, which was that of the prison- 
er’s mother, was lying on her stomach. Her feet were inside the front room 
door, and her honk towards the door of the back room, partly lying on the | 
youns woman, In conversations with other witnesses, Wearpaen alleged 

is mother killed his sweetheart and two brothers, and then attempted to 
kill him, and that in self-defence he killed her. He was remanded for 
further examination. 

Mr. Thomas Summers of Cheltenham, a customer of William Francis and 
Co., leather merchants in Bermondsey, intrusted to them for purposes of 
discount two bills of exchange, value 522/. 12s. Francis and Co. got the 
bills discounted, but instead of remitting the proceeds to Mr. Summers, they 
were induced, by the pressure of their own affairs, to send him an accept- 
ance for 500/. of Hooper and Parkinson, describing it as a first-rate bill. 
Both houses are in the leather trade, and have since stopped payment. Mr. 
Summers made his complaint at the Southwark Police Court on Saturday, 
and Mr. James Hooper was committed for trial; bail was accepted. } 

Mary Allen was committed for trial on Thursday for cruelly and dis- 
gustingly ill-treating Carolina Lefevre, eight years of age, entrusted to her 
care and protection. The evidence is totally unfit for publication; it al- 
most surpasses belief. 


On Tuesday morning an accident occurred on the Blackwall Railway near 





the Haydon Square junction. A long train, which had brought up several 
car for City excursion traffic, after leaving Stepney junction, pro- 
ceeded towards the City at the usual speed; but the engine left the rails | 


and took a slanting course towards a good siding, turned sharply round across | 
the up and down line, and then rolled over on its side. Two carriages in- 
stantly mounted upon the prostrate locomotive, the remainder were crushed. 
‘There were between 300 and 400 passengers, whose escape was marvel- 
lous, as also the escape of other trains which had passed the spot only a 
minute before with more than a th dp gers. The Blackwall and | 
North London Railway officials mutually blame each other for the accident. 


“8. G. 0." analyzes the accounts of the Playground and Recreation 
Society in the Times of Monday. vp to the end of 1859 the income was 
1018/. 15s, ; expenses, 1104/. 18s. 10d. ; balance due to some one, 108/. 16s. | 
6d. But in 1858, out of the expenses, 233/. 13s. 7d. was spent on a dinner 
at the London Tavern ; and in 1859, 165/. 10s. 2¢. for another at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. §. G. QO. calls upon the public not * to pay its debts.”’ 

St. George’s-in-the-Eaet was favoured with the presence of a new but 
temporary incumbent on Sunday, the Reverend Mr. Hansard. He was 





| gates. 


and soon after brought one of the children to the landing steps by the dock 

He then again plunged in without losing a moment, and succeeded 
after a great deal of exertion (the wind blowing hard at the time) in 
saving the second child. His name I have since ascertained is Lieutenant 
Norfolk, and from what I hear he is staying for a short time in Liverpool on 
private business.” 

At Liverpool, on Monday, the inquiry into the antimonial genoningn, was 
resumed before Mr. Raffles. Three other members of Mrs, James's famil 
died under circumstances of suspicion—namely, Elizabeth Townshend, 
Samuel Townshend, and William Townshend. ‘The bodies of those three 
persons had been exhumed under the Home Secretary’s warrant, and an 
examination of the viscera made, which disclosed the presence of antimony 
in a greater proportion than in the viscera of Mrs, James. Some further 
evidence was given, at the conclusion of which Mr. Raffles committed the 
prisoner Thomas Winslow for trial at the assizes. 

On Saturday afternoon, a collision occurred on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, at Hebdenbridge Station, to an excursion train ; a goods 
train had just been divided for the purpose of attaching other waggons, and 
the engine was some distance forward, so thut when the passenger train ran 
into the waggons, they yielded and were driven forward. A serious acci 

) dent would otherwise Lave happened : as it was, between twenty and ae 
ersons were more or less injured by contusion, black eyes, and brui 
eads, 

An express train on the Great Northern Railway had a narrow escape on 
Saturday. A fore-axle broke in the Tottenham Tunnel, and the engine 
ran against the tunnel side, bringing the train to a stand. None of the 
passengers were hurt, but the guard had his hand severely crushed. If the 
accident had happened on an embankment, the consequences would have 
been fearful. 

At the Northumberland Assizes, Andrew Atkinson was found guilty of 
bigamy. First, marrying a widow named Taylor, with whom he obtain 
2000/., he went to Ireland, where he became acquainted with Miss Cam- 
pion, whom he married and got 100/. and other property, Then he went te 
Australia with another lady, Sentence, nine months’ imprisonment. 

At the Maidstone Assizes, on Monday, John Henr thews, a boy of 


| fourteen, was charged:with the manslaughter of Henry Emery, A map nam 


Durling had been out shooting sparrows at Chatham, and the last time he 
attempted to fire the gun it did not explode, and he left the eap om, 
placed the gun behind some sacks in the bakehouse, and he then sat down 
and amused himself by playing the flute. While he wasso engaged the pri- 
soner took up the gun and pointed it at his companion, and almost at the 
same instant it went off and shot the boy in the face, carrying away the en- 
tire roof of his mouth, lodging in the brain, and thus causing instantaneous 
death. The prisoner appeared to be overwhelmed.with sorrow at what 

h d, and there was some ground for supposing that the gun went 





coughed at because he preached in his surplice ; in the evening, he d la) 
black gown, and the discriminating Protestantism of the mob was satisfied. 
_ The pe to the horse ride in Kensington Garden increases. Ken- 
sington Chelsea, Paddington, and Marylehone, have all held meetings and 
adopted petitions ‘to her Majesty. Archdeacon Sinclair and Mr. Recorder 
Gurney have publicly taken part in the discussions. 


accidentally ; but, at all events, it was perfectly clear that the prisoner had 
- — of doing any serious mischief, The Jury returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty. : 
At Exeter, Charles Ender a marine, was on Bridey week, acquitted af 
cutting and wounding his wife with intent. She had been thriftless and 
unfaithful, and a commiserating Jury pronounced him Not Guilty. 
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—— ; tion of Venner versus Partridge for breach of ; 
At Exeter — the defendant pleaded—lst that he never did promise. 
promise of pad been broken by mutual consent; and 3d. That it was 
. That the Statute of Limitations. The promise was certainly between 
bersed " seventeen years old, but the Jury reasserted its binding nature 
sixteen ‘it ng the patient plaintiff 100/. damages. 
bg habitants of the North of England are not yet to be gratified with 
The — her Majesty, to review the Volunteers. But Mr. Sidney Her- 
a visit, jeter to Sir John Fife of Newcastle, expresses the wish of the 
y at some future day have the opportunity of doing 


’ at Southampton Docks, on Wednesday, to witness the 
‘ coved tative of heroism and devotion, Lady Franklin, 
— sailed in the Adriatic for New York, upon the invitation of the 
North Atlantic Comper ti She will be the guest of Mr. H. Grinnell during 
} in the Em ity. 
ee owiel ™ into the Road murder came to an end ou Friday week. 
But way little was added to the circumstantial evidence already discovered, 
shich was supposed to point out Miss Constance Kent as the murderer of 
h half- . When the circumstances of the missing night-dress had 
eed iven in evidence, two young ladies, fellow-scholars at a boarding- 
shook, were called, and spoke to some conversations with Miss Kent imply- 
in unhappiness at home, but no prejudice against the boy was proved. 
we for Miss Kent, dwelt with severity upon the con- 


Pathe 7 Sad a4 and asked for and obtained the immediate release 


of the accused. ; ‘ q = 
An M.D. writes to the Zimes, ‘‘ without offering any opinion as to the 


ili erwise, as applicable to the particular case, there can be 
gery ho = a possibility could exist. will give a case in point— 
brother of Lord Culpepper was indicted at the Old Bailey for 
shooting one of the Guards and his horse. He pleaded somnambulism, and 
was acquitted on producing ample evidence of the extraordinary things he 
did while asleep.’ I might multiply cases of a character indicating that the 
most difficult and complicated acts of life may be as perfectly performed 
during the somnambulic state as when awake.” 

John Fenton was executed at Nottingham on Wednesday, for the murder 


of Charles Spencer at Walkeringham. 


P 
no 


‘In 1686, the 


Foreign oud Colonial. 


Sraurt.—Official intelligence was received in Paris on Saturday, 
conveying the Sultan’s acceptance of the ~~ to commence a negotia- 
tion for a convention. M. Thouvenel at once conyoked a second 
conference for Monday. 

The Moniteur publishes a correspondence from Constantinople, dated 
18th instant, which states that Fuad Pasha, before leaving for Syria, 
sent the following message to the Marquis de Lavalette— 

** Tell the Ambassador that, at the risk of my life, I shall wash out the 
stain upon the honour of our army, and that the soldiers will also do their 


duty.” 

The Moniteur also p a decree augmenting the number of the 
officers of the general staff from 560 to 580. This decree is preceded by 
an explanatory statement, to the effect that the staff is not even, in time 
of peace, sufficient for the necessities of the service, created by the in- 
crease of the army attendant upon the aggrandisement of French terri- 


hiich 





tory. 

The representatives of the five great Powers, assembled on Monday at 
the Hotel of the Turkish Ambassador at noon, preparatory to the meet- 
ing at the Hotel for Foreign Affairs, which took place at two o'clock, 
and was adjourned after a discussion upon the French proposal. The 
Ambassadors, in the conference, agreed upon drawing up a convention 
containing six articles, and adopting the modifications desired by the 
Porte. 

As soon as the said modifications shall have been approved by the 
Great Powers, the Conference will reassemble, in order to definitely sign 
the Convention. 

The Patrie says—“ It is asserted that all the Powers agree upon the 
convention relative to Syria, and that only a few matters of detail, which 
cannot essentially influence the question, remain to be settled.” 

A letter appeared, in extenso, on Wednesday— 

* St. Cloud, 25th July, 1860. 

“* My dear Persigny,—Affairs appear to me to be so complicated—thanks 
to the mistrust excited everywhere since the war in Italy—that I write to 
you in the hope that a conversation in perfect frankness (4 cour ouvert), 
with Lord Palmerston will remedy the existing evil. Lord Palmerston 
knows me, and when I affirm a thing he will believe me. Well! you can 
tell him from me, in the most explicit manner that, since the peace of | 
Villafranca, I have had but one thought, one object—to inaugurate a new 
era of peace, and to live on the best terms with all my neighbours, and 
especially with England. I had renounced Savoy and Nice; the extraor- 
dinary additions to Piedmont alone caused me to resume the desire to see 
reunited to France provinces essentially French. But it will be objected— 
. You wish for peace, and you increase, immoderately, the military forces 
of France.’ I deny the fact in every sense. My army and my fleet have 
in them nothing of a threatening character. My steam navy is even far 
from being adequate to our requirements, and the number of steamers does 
not nearly equal that of sailing ships deemed necessary in the time of King 
Louis tory I have 400,000 men under arms; but, deduct from this 
amount 60,000 in Algeria, 6000 at Rome, 8000 in China, 20,000 gens-d’armes, 
the sick, and the new conscripts, and you will see—what is the truth—that | 
my regiments are of smaller effective strength than during the p ing 
reign. The only addition to the army list has been made by the creation of 
the Imperial Guard. Moreover, while wishing for peace, I desire also to 


make. 
satisfy it. 


subject of Central Italy, because I was bound by the 
As to Southern Italy, 1 am free from engagements, and I ask no better than 
a concert with England on this point, as on others; but, in Heaven's name, 
let the eminent men who are placed at the head of the English Government 


lay aside petty 


are, and not thieves who desire to cheat each other. 


| wards excluded from the councils of Europe. 


for thirty years hos devoted to it the purest of its blood and its gold? I said 
it in 1852 at Bordeaux, and my opinion is still the same—I have t con- 
) to make, but only in France. 


Her interior organization, her moral 
evelopment, the increase of her resources, have still immense progress to 
There a field exists, vast enough for my ambition, and sufficient to 


‘+ Tt was difficult for me to come to an understanding with England on the 
of Villafranca. 


pee and unjust mistrusts. 
erstand one another in good faith, like honest men, as we 


** To sum up, this is my innermost thought. I desire that Italy should 
obtain peace, no matter how, but without foreign intervention, and that my 
troops should be able to quit Rome without compromising the security of the 
Pope. I could very much wish not to be obliged to undertake the Syrian 
expedition, and, in any case, not to undertake it alone; firstly, because it 
will be a great expense, and secondly, because I fear that this intervention 
may Sue the Eastern question; but, on the other hand, I do not see 
how to resist public opinion in my country, which will never understand 
that we can leave unpunished, not only the massacre of Christians, but the 
burning of our consulates, the insult to our flag, and the pillage of the mo- 
nasteries which were under our protection, 

“Thave told you all I think, without disguising or omitting anything. 
Make what use you may think advisable of my letter. 
** Believe in my sincere friendship, 

(Signed) ‘* NapoLzon,” 

A telegram, dated yesterday, from Paris, says—‘‘ The Convention 
which was agreed upon in the sitting of Monday last contains six ar- 
ticles, determining the common codperation of all the great Powers. 
The following is a summary of its contents—The intervention will last 
only as long as the Porte shall deem it advisable. A previous agreement 
is necessary for the regulation of all the military operations, and in order 
to determine the effective of the expeditionary forces, who are to be 
maintained at the charge of the respective Powers, A separate article 
stipulates that the French troops already on the point of embarkation 
shall start without waiting for the contingents of the other Powers, un- 
less the representative of the Sultan at Paris should receive information 
from Syria which would render all intervention unnecessary. As soon as 
all the great Powers have adhered to the plan of the convention as mo- 
dified in the second sitting, their representatives will reassemble in order 
to sign the convention and the additional protocol which has been drawn 
up at the request of the Turkish Ambassador. ‘The representatives of the 
Powers will then combine the two documents, in order that they may 
receive, in a fourth sitting, the signatures of the Plenipotentiaries. Itis 
said that Prussia, which till now has only been represented at the Con- 
ference by a Chargé d’ Affaires, will (when the definitive signature of the 
Convention takes place) be represented by its Minister, Count Portalis, 
now absent from Paris, on leave. 

The following has been posted up at the Bourse—“ All the Powera 
have agreed upon the conditions of a European intervention in Syria. 
The Conference will assemble at three o'clock to sign the convention in 
reference to the measures to be taken in common,” 


S$pain.—The Madrid journals of the 27th ultimo have arrived. A 
report that the Emperor of Morocco contemplated visiting Spain has been 
current, but the Espana declares that it has no foundation. The Govern- 
ment had fixed the public expenses for August at 211,849,092 reals, At 
Guadaljara, near Madrid, preparations were being made for the canton- 
ment of 14,000®oldiers, The health of the troops in Morocco is stated 
to be excellent, notwithstanding that great heat prevailed. 

M. Thouvenel recently addressed a despatch to the Great Powers 
urging the re-admission of Spain to the councils of Europe. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes the text of the reply of Count Rechberg 
to M. Thouvenel’s proposal on the part of France, that henceforth Spain 
should be allowed to take part in the deliberations of the representatives of 
the great European Powers. Spain was represented in the Congress of 
Vienna; but, in consequence of her unhappy internal divisions, was after- 
As she has now risen both in 
wealth and power, France proposes that Spain should resume her place in 
the rank of nations. Count Rechberg, in replying to the proposal, admits 
that Spain proposes all that is necessary to enable her to fulfit the duties of 
a Power of the first rank; and adds, that Austria will not only make no objec- 
tion to the admission of Spain to any European Congress, but assents to it 
readily. Nevertheless, Count Rechberg remarks that this admission is an 
exceptional case, and Austria protests, in advance, against the consequences 
of making it a precedent for other States. The concert between the five 
great Powers is based on positive duties, undertaken by all of them, for the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance of international rights. But if 
the number of States, thus mutually bound together, is once increased, it 
will be very difficult to decide between the many other claims that may be 
put forth. Spain possesses all the guarantees that can be desired ; has be- 
fore exercised the power claimed for her ; and may now be readmitted to the 
circle. But other States, not having equal claims, must not cite the prece- 
dent of Spain in their own favour. 

The Conde de Montemolin has thought it necessary to attempt an ex- 
culpation to the chief of his house. He has written a long and rambling 
letter to the Count de Chambord, the representative of the House of 
Bourbon, assuring him that the abdication of his claim to the throne of 
Spain was extorted from him, and that his withdrawal was the result of 


** Let us unc 





organize the forces of the country on the best possible footing, for, if of the 
last war foreigners have only seen the bright side, I myself have, close at | 
hand, witnessed the defects, and I wish to remedy them. Having said thus 
much, I have, since Villafranca, neither done, nor even thought, anything 
whieh could alarm any one, When Lavalette started for Constantinople, 
the instructions which I gave him were confined to this—‘ Use every effort 
to maintain the status quo ; the interest of France is that Turkey should 
live as long ag possible. 
“ Now, then, occur the massacres in Syria, and it is asserted that I am 
very glad to find a new occasion of making a little war, or of playing a new 
part. Really, people give me credit for very little common sense. If I 
instantly. pro an expedition, it was because my feelings were those of 
the people which has put me at its head, and the intelligence from Syria 
> me with indignation. 
y first thought, nevertheless, was to come to an understanding with 
England. What other interest than that of humanity could induce me to 
send troops into that country? Could it be that the possession of it would 


counsels tendered to him by the pone Legitimists of France and the 
most eminent theologians. The Count de Chambord, however, comes of 


| a chivalrous stock. He has replied that he considers the original act as 


one of culpable weakness; but that a gentleman should always hold to 
his word. As for the retractation, he begs to be excused from qualifying 
it, as it deserves ; and he regrets to learn that there exist any members 
of the Legitimist party, lay or clerical, who could have given the Prince 
counsel which could have driven him into an act of such questionable 
morality.—Letter from Paris. 


Staly.—Garibaldi has taken Melazzo and entered Messina. __ 

The Marquis de la Greca was entrusted with the mission of proposing to 
France and England that they should direct a French and English fleet to 
cruise off Calabria and Naples, in order to prevent any landing of Gari- 
baldians. 

In order to obtain the adhesion of England, the Marquis de la Greca pro- 
ceeded to London, and was supported by Count Persigny in placing his de- 
mand before Lord John Russell. M. Thouvenel also transmitted a note to 





increase my strength? Can I conceal from myself that Algeria, notwith- 
standing its future advantages, is a source of weakness to France, which 


Lord Cowley, stating that France is ready to employ all necessary means for 
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preventing Garibaldi’s landing on the mainland. Nevertheless, Lord John 
Russell declined to accede to the proposal of the Marquis de la Greca, on ac- 
count of the principle of nonintervention which England desires to maintain. 

Sixteen persons belonging to the Court of Naples have been exiled. “Nu- 
merous refugees have returned to Naples, among whom are are General 
Ulloa and Signor Davala, 

The Pope has decided upon not quitting Rome. 

The Patrie of Tuesday says— In consequence of the Convention con- 
cluded between General Clary and Garibaldi, there will be a cessation of 
hostilities in the island. The belligerents will each preserve the positions 
which they now oecupy.” 

A telegram from Naples of the 30th ultimo says, a military convention 
has been concluded between Garibaldi and General Clary upon the following 
terms— 

‘*The Neapolitans are to remain in possession of the forts of Syracuse, 
Agosto, and Messina, and to have liberty of access to all parts of these 
towns. 

** The citadel of Messina will not fire upon the town. 

** The Garibaldian colours to take equal rank with the Neapolitan flag. 

** The navigation of the Strait of Messina to be free.”’ 

The following is said to be a copy of the letter recently addressed by 
King Victor Emmanuel to General Garibaldi— 

** General—You know that I did not approve of your expedition, and 
that I was entirely foreign to it; but today the very grave circumstances in 
which Italy is placed make it a duty to enter into direct communication 
with you. 

** In the event of the King of Naples consenting to evacuate the whole 
of Sicily, ond voluntarily abandoning all species of action and formally 
pledging himself to exercise no pressure whatever upon the Sicilians, so that 
the latter may freely pronounce their will and choose the mode of govern- 
ment which they may prefer, I believe it will be wise in you to renounce al- 
together any further enterprise upon the kingdom of Naples. In the con- 
trary event, I expressly reserve my entire liberty of action, and relieve my- 
self of making ~ comment to you in regard to your projects.” 

Letters from Naples to the 28th of July assert that Garibaldi had re- 


fused to conclude the armistice advised by King Victor Emmanuel, and | 


had replied that he himself could alone judge concerning the real state of 
things. Garibaldi is also said to have added that he would not pause 
untif the cause of national unity had triumphed. 

The disembarkation of Garibaldi on the mainland was immediately 
expected. 

News from Messina vid Marseilles, August 2, states that Garibaldi 
is preparing 300 vessels to transport troops to the mainland. The pre- 
parations bave been witnessed by travellers. 

Garibaldi has entered Messina amid great enthusiasm. The conven- 
tion signed between General Clary and Colonel Medici stipulates the 
evacuation of Sicily. Four thousand Neapolitans will guard the citadel, 
and will not bombard the city unless Garibaldi attacks the citadel. The 
outer ports are occupied by Colonel Medici. 

The artillery of Garibaldi has arrived. The Neapolitan troops are de- 
moralized, and refuse to fight. 

A telegram from Palermo, July 31, says that Signor Depretis will mo- 
dify the Ministry by choosing only such members as are favourable to 
Italian unity. Signor Crispi will reénter the Cabinet. Count Litti 
leaves for Turin today. 

A telegram from Paris, dated yesterday, says the Moniteur publishes 
the text of the convention signed at Messina between General Clary and 
Colonel Medici, which is merely a military convention for the evacuation 
of Sicily from motives of humanity. 

The Pope has addressed an energetic letter to the Bishops of Syria. 

His Holiness laments the massacres of the Maronites which have been 
committed by the Druses, and expresses his horror of t®e barbarities of 
the Turks. 

His Holiness further speaks in high praise of the French expedition, 
and exhorts the Princes to repress the excesses of the infidels, and to ar- 
rest the enemies of morality, justice, religion, and social order. 


®Buallan.—Ships of war have sailed for Damascus to avenge the 
murder of the Dutch consul. 


RK u55i2.—A squadron has sailed from Cronstadt for Syria; the flag- 
ship is the High Admiral, 60-gun screw, recently built at New York. 

§arhinia.—The Turin journals state the probability of an interview 
between the Emperor of the French and King Victor Emmanuel being 
one of the incidents of the Emperor's visit to Nice, during the present 
month, 

The Official Gazette of Turin, in giving the details of the action at 
Melazzo, states that the loss of the Neapolitan troops was 4580, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Garibaldi’s force lost 50 killed, 100 wounded, 
and 17 prisoners. After the town was taken, Garibaldi ordered ~~)" 
nine of the inhabitants, among whom were several gendarmes, to be 
shot, for pouring boiling oil and water on his men during the attack. 

Grrmany.—The Cologne Gazette says—* The Independance of Brus- 
sels, is completely in error in stating that the interview at Toplitz was 
preceded by a convention between Prussia and Austria, or that one had been 
stipulated for on that occasion. If anything of the kind had been proposed 
to Prussia, the latter could not have admitted it. The result of the Con- 
ferences at Toplitz has, however, been, that an accord has been come to on 
the great European questions; and certainly this understanding must tend 
to strengthen the influence of Germany abroad.” 

Gurkey.—Fuad Pasha arrived at Beyrout on the 17th instant. Sir 
Henry Bulwer has advised the Sultan to recall the Grand Vizier. He 
is expected to arrive in Constantinople immediately 

It had been resolved to increase the Turkish army in Syria to 26,000 men, 
and to pay all arrears due to the garrison of Constantinople. Great pre- 
cautionary military measures had been taken. The bridges of Galata and 
Pera were raised every night. The sisters of charity had dismissed all their 

upils. Several Christians had been insulted and beaten. The Marquis de 

valette had had a conference with the Sultan, which lasted disse beans. 
Disturbances had taken place among the schismatical Armenians. Several 
thousands of them had opposed the burial of Protestant Armenians in their 
cemetery. At the request of Sir Henry Bulwer the military interfered and 
killed or wounded forty persons. 


Syria.—The most frightful accounts continue to arrive from Syria. 
A telegram from Marseilles dated the Ist, states— 

Advices have been received at Damascus to the 12th July, confirming 
that 6,000 houses belonging to the Christians had been destroyed. The 
Jewish quarter had been burnt. The Turkish houses in which the Christian 
women had found refuge had also been burnt. As the massacres lasted 
eighty hours it was difficult to ascertain the number of victims. Two 





thousand Christians were still under Abd-el-Kader’s protection, but sam 
ing from hunger. Several consuls were at Abd-el-Kader’s residence who 
| gave refuge also to several Englishmen. The new Governor of Damesey 
had arrived with 1200 soldiers. It was not certain whether the distur, 
ances would be considered as terminated. 
| The Impartial de Smyrna says—‘ Although peace had been signea 
| the tribes of the Lebanon, several Christian sheiks refused to give they 
| adherence to the treaty, as they considered it illusory.” 
| Some wretched and starving Christians had endeavoured to return tj 
| the mountains. 
Letters from Constantinople state that on the 13th of July anarchy gfjj 

reigned at Damascus. The massacres had not been stopped. The sep. 
official Journal de Constantinople admits that the number of Victims 
| Damascus amounted to 2000, and adds that on the 13th of July the 
massacres continued, 

The Corriere Mercantile publishes an authentic account of the ma. 
sacres at Damascus up to the date of July 10, inclusive. Three thousgg 
Christians had taken refuge in the citadel, which was occupied by the 
Algerines under Abd-el-Kader. The town was still in the power of tl, 
murderers and incendiaries, to the number of 2400, the greater part 
| whom were Druses and Bedouins. The Turkish garrison consisted 

5000 men, inactive or hostile. The soldiers had driven the Christigy 

into the flames of the burning houses. The same account computes tk 
| number of victims at from three to four thousand, but states that thi 
may be an exaggerated statement, as the state of terror which preyailg 
would not allow of its being verified. 

News from Damascus to the 17th July announces that the massacny 
had ended. The Kurds and Bedouins had retired into the desert, but th 
Christians were still concealing themselves. 

Amongst the victims is the Reverend William Graham, a Presbyterig 
| missionary from Belfast, who was killed in the open streets of Damasoy 
According to advices received at Marseilles, on Thursday, from Ale. 
andria, a great number of Christian refugees had arrived there from 
Syria. They were well received and lodged in public buildings. 

When the mail left Beyrout the massacres had ceased at Damascus, 


€analla.—The Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company's 
steamship Golden Fleece, arrived in Galway on Friday morning from 
New York and St. John’s, Newfoundland, brings news of the arrival gf 
a Highness the Prince of Wales at St. John’s on the 23d. Al 
well, 

Quitrd States.—New York is now occupying itself with a comp 
tation of the cost of visitation from the Japanese Princes. The bilk 
amount to 125,000 dollars, which, by taxation, the committee have m 
duced to 109,000 dollars. The Metropolitan Hotel bill is 91,000 dollarsfx 
the maintenance of 70 Japanese who chiefly lived on rice. Among th 
items charged are 10,000 bottles of champagne. Only 30,000 dollars wer 
appropriated for the entertainment; hence a pretty considerable tal 
“ix.” 

The ratification meeting of the friends of Breckinridge and Lane hai 
been held at the Cooper Institute. Mr. John M. Brower presided, and 
the platform was occupied by a large number of office-holders, am 
whom were Collector Schell, Marshal Isaiah Rynders, and a full delegy 
tion from the Custom-house and Post Office. Speeches were made by the 
Honourable Daniel S. Dickinson, Captain Marryatt, Mr, A. R. Wood, 
and the chairman. The resolutions and addresses claimed that Breckin- 
ridge and Lane were the regular Democratic nominees; that Mr. Doug- 
las was outside the party, and nominated by a “ bogus convention;” 
that the New York Delegation was bought, and that the Democratic 
party had been split by scheming, trading politicians who had sold them- 
selves to Douglas. There was a large attendance. ‘The Houston Con- 
vention meeting was a failure. 

The politicians are still in a fog as to the Presidential election, and the 
citizens generally do not seem to care how the matter turns out, but 
poke fun at all parties. All sorts of schemes have been brought forward 
for the healing of the breach in the Democratic party, but none of them 
appear to answer. The Breckenridge party seem to be gaining in the 
South, and Douglas injures Lincoln very much in the North. Mr 
Douglas is at this moment in Connecticut, en route for Harvard Oodl- 
lege, where a brother of Mrs. Douglas is a candidate for baccalaureate 
honours, at commencement, next week. Mr. Douglas is received 
everywhere with great favour by the people. Mr. Breckenridge is in 
the West. Mr. Lincoln (who will be elected beyond doubt, as matters 
stand now) is at home; his farmhouse was found to be too small to at 
commodate the throng of visitors that poured in upon him from all parts 
of the country, and he was obliged to hold regular levees at the State 
House. It is very odd, this manufacturing of great men in a hurry, 
Lincoln is a small country lawyer, equivalent in England to a village 
pettifogger, and in a moment he becomes the foremost man among thirty 
millions of people.—Letter from New York, 

Senator Douglas visited Charlestown on the 19th, and addressed 3000 
persons. His reception was cordial and enthusiastic. During the da 
he visited Lexington. On the 20th he visited Springfield (Mass), a! 
was received by a crowd of 5000 persons with great enthusiasm. Onthe 
evening of the same day he reached Albany, and was welcomed in a most 
enthusiastic manner. The proceedings incident to the occasion did not 
terminate until after midnight. 

The Great Eastern is announced to leave for England on the 16th of 
August, touching at Halifax on the way. She was to take a three days 
trip to Cape May. It is anticipated that she will come back a full ship. 
The directors are said to be quite satisfied with the reception the v 
has met with. 

The total number of visitors to the Great Eastern since her arrival at 
New York, up to the 17th, has been 43,749. The ship has been thirteen 
days on exhibition; of these six were dollar days, at which rate of ad- 
mission the visitors were 8573. During the seven days of the re 
duced price at half a dollar the visitors have been 35,176. The number 
on the 14th was 4384, on the 16th, 8656, and on the 17th, 4694. The 
total receipts on the thirteen days have amounted to $26,161. It is stated 
that the mayor and town council of Philadelphia have passed a resolution 
inviting the directors to send the ship to that port previous to her de 
parture from America. 

A letter from Boston, dated the 11th of July, says— , 

“‘ The City of New York and its neighbourhood are suffering from an ep! 
demic called murder. Within the last three weeks something like twenty 
five persons have been killed there. Every age and condition of life has 
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‘buted its share to the names on the bloody roll. Old and young, rich 
. o » © ° . - une» : 

€ a = women, and children—persons whose pames figui loftily in 
‘ no J 2, , swe « I.% ae — R . , : 
the tax-book, and persons who scarcely have a claim to a final place in the 


Pisrellancans. 

Yorkshire Agricultural Society held its annual me ing and « xhibi- 
: t Pontefract on Wednesday, with more than its usual Sue 
or three reaping machines were shown by seventeen exhibitors ; 
ee , successful production of the reaping machine has come a mo- 
pte .~ harvesting hay crops. Burgess and Key's grass mower 
ae admirably. Cranston’s new Wood’s mower, cheaper and 
oe oe Burgess and Key’s, also worked beautifully, and as the la- 
ene horses is least in Cranston’s, the judges awarded him the prize, 
thereby reversing the decision at Canterbury. ; 

Cambridge is to be honoured by the presence of the Prince of W ales at 
the commencement of the ensuing Lent Term, which begins on the 13th 
of January next, Arrangements for his reception are in progress, and 
it is said that Madingly Hall, the seat of the Cotton family, situate 
about three miles from Cambridge, has been engaged, there being no 
available place within the limits of the University capable of accommo- 
dating the Prince and his numerous suite. 

The Court Journal reports that the Prince of Wales has, by patent, 
received the powers of a viceroy. His Royal Highness will thus have 
the same right of conferring the honour of knighthood that is possessed 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which is by simply giving the acco- 
Inde, Honours of a higher rank, and which are hereditary, require a 


tter’s field—have helped to form the dark procession. 
pet rs patensna. Seeee ae = - 
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patent, and therefore the Crown will act in those cases through the Se- | 


cretary of State, as usual. 

The Moorish Ambassador and suite arrived at Portsmouth from Lon- 
don on Monday, and was received with a salute from the battery on the 
king's bastion. 
Majesty’s ship Melpomene, on return to Morocco. 

Lord John Russell has appointed Lord Dufferin to proceed to Syria as 
British Commissioner. Lord Dufferin returned from a prolonged visit 
to Egypt and Syria only last year. 


A long-required step in the steam communications of the Mediter- 
ranean has been taken by the Anglo-Ionian Steam Shipping Company, 
whereby the beautiful Ionian Islands are now brought into direct steam 
communication with Malta, Gibraltar, and London. The fast and beau- 
tiful vessels of the line leave London on the 10th of each month, thus 
enabling tourists and others to visit these hitherto comparatively un- 


known but classically interesting and fertile lands, within the period of 


six weeks, if desired, at the very moderate tariff of the company. 

On and after the Ist of August, an express train will be despatched every day 
between Paris and Vienna. It will leave the latter place at seven o'clock in 
the morning, to arrive at the former at a quarter to nine on the following 
evening. The train from Paris starts at the same time, but does the dis- 
tance 1a about twenty minutes less. After the completion of the bridge at 
Kehl, the distance—about 650 English miles—will be shortened by from 
one to twohours. In the autumn—probably on the 25th of October—another 
line of direct railway communication will be open between Paris and Trieste, 
the Trieste Nabresina line being expected to be ready for traffic by that 
date. 

The Gardener's Chronicle reports that on the night of Wednesday the 
25th, the thermometer of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick sank to 34 
degrees Fahrenheit, a radiating barometer to 30 degrees. And this in the 
dog-days of 1860! 

Mr. W. Hobson, travelling on Saturday last from Leeds to Scarborough, 
and within ten miles of the latter place, saw “several fields covered with 
snow, There was no mistake about it—it lay almost ankle deep in some 
parts, the banks of the railway were covered, and, if the driver had pulled 
up, the passengers might easily have turned out and indulged to their 
hearts’ content in snowballing each other.’’ 


The creditors of Mr. Thomas Mortimore, of Andover, a tanner, met on 
Tuesday, and were presented with a balance-sheet, showing liabilities, 
95,7541. 9s, 3d.; assets, 56,3567. 14s. 77. A composition of lls, in th: 
pound, extending over eighteen months, was agreed to. 

Mr. A. Waring, hide, skin, and glue merchant, assembled his crediters 
on Tuesday, and presented a statement of affairs, showing liabilities, 
56,2617. 5s. 11d. ; assets, 19,3667. 4s. 8d. Messrs, Streatfeild and Co. were 
the largest creditors, their claims being 45,000/. An offer of 6s. 6d. in the 
pound was accepted by a majority of the creditors. 

Messrs. Murdock and Sons, the great tanners of Perth, have stopped pay- 
ment, in consequence of great losses in the leather trade: they make a pro- 
posal to pay in full if time be granted. 

The creditors of Mr. John Morris, tanner in Bermondsey, have resolved 
to accept a secured composition of 9s. in the pound. The liabilities are 
8335/. ; estimated assets 4660/. 

Mr. J. Herbert Smith, another tanner in Bermondsey, was adjudicated a 
bankrupt on Monday. 

The liquidators of the Western Bank of Scotland announce that they are 
now ready to pay off all the deposits and debts due by the bank, and that 
after the Slst of August they will not allow any interest. This will com- 
plete the payment of upwards of 6,000,000/7. due by this unfortunate con- 
cern, 

In consequence of the many suicides which have lately occurred among 
the soldiers, Marshal Magnan has issued an order of the day, repeating 
an opinion of Napoleon I., who compared the eoldier who took his own life 
to a man deserting his post on the day of battle. 

c The reat diamond robbery, from the shop of Fontane, the jeweller of the 
Palais Royal, has ended in the conviction of a Scotehman named Allen, and 
his condemnation to ten years’ hard labour. 

Mr. Butt, Q.C., M.P., was specially retained, and came over from 
London, for the defence of John Holden, his fee being one hundred guineas. 
Before leaving this town the learned gentleman chivalrously handed to the 
Feenet§ wile a fifty pound note, being nearly one-half cf his not over- 
iberal retainer,— 7) yrone Constitution. 

Mr. Hammill, the Police Magistrate, died on Monday evening; he was a 
good magistrate and a kind-hearted gentleman. 

The deaths in London last week were 975; the average number in the 
corresponding week of the last ten years, taking increase of population into 
Sccount, was 1206 ; a decrease of 271. The births of the week were 917 boys 
bi, 868 girls, in all 1785. In the ten corresponding weeks, the average 

irths were 1534, showing an increase of 251. bt 
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the exports to 10,800,886/., nearly the same sum. Of the export no less 
than 6,144,527/. went to Egypt, in transit to India and China, th dry 
and thirsty lands which absorb so much treasure. France also took from us 
1,832,1457. mi an we! ived from her. The supply, which came from 
Austral m and the West Indies, amounted to 7,926,410/., und litth 
orn ri 
Mr. Story ‘the Northumberland Poet,” died lately at his residence in 
larley Street, Batter ioticed in our Obituary at the time. We ar 
favoured by a correspondent with the following lines to a young lady on 
her birthd May, the last he ever wrote :— 
fo Miss S*#** S*##s 
When May returns to deck the bower, 
Full many a flower brings she ; 
But May produc ed her sweetest flower, 
When she produced us Thee. 
‘* Long may thy bloom delight our eyes! 
Late, late be its dec ty ! 
Around thee be but sunny skies, 
And all thy life be May!” 
POSTSCRIPT 
KR O \ 
SATURDAY Mornine, 
The House of Common t at six o'clock. 


whether the Se« retary for Foreign Affairs 
he time and the manner of meeting of the 


Lord Joun MANNERS inquired 
uld give any information as to 
Sav 


vy Conferences ? 


Lord Joun Russe said her M ty’s Government had assented to a 
Conference on the affair f Savoy, but that Austria and Russia had objected, 
on the ground that they saw no advantage likely to acerue from it. There 
had been no meetings of t Great Powers since that time, and unless Aus- 

| tria and Russia withdrew thei )jections, some other arrangements must be 
made, 

Mr. Ricu called attention to the papers relating to the disturbances in 
Syria, and more especially to the telegraphic despatch of the Consul at 
Smyrna of the llth of July, aud also to the despatch from the Admiralty, 
covering the reports of Captain Paynter, of her Majesty’s ship Exmouth 
off Beyrout. Tle would ask ‘ble lord to state what course the Govern- 
ment was prepared to adopt in the present emergency for the vindication of 


wrongs committed and the pre 

Sir J. Ferausson said that although the Christians had been the sufferers, 
they were not without blame—indeed he considered that the recent out- 
break was attributable in a main degree to their conduct. 


rvation of life in Syria. 










Mr. Grirriru asked the gn Seeretary whether her Majesty's 
Government have absolutely declined to join in any measures for prevent- 
ing, by force of arms, any descent upon the Neapolitan territory by the 
troops under General Garibaldi. 

Mr. 8. Frrzceraip hoped the noble lord would state what arrange- 


we wd to the expedition to Syria, and whether 


1s to the precise course which the Euro- 


ments ild be made with re 
any arrangements had been made 
pean forces would adopt. 

Ore RvusseL.t made a statement as to the arrangements which had 
been made in reference to the expedition, and to the nature of the protocol 
which had been signed by the Powers. (These arrangements are given in 
the published telegrams.) With respect to the question of the honourable 


Member for Devizes (Mr. Griffith), he had nothing to add to what he had 
said on previous occasions. ‘The Government had laid down a broad line 
from which they did not intend to depart. They did not intend by force of 


arms to prevent the Italians from settling their own form of government, 

They might adopt wise, or what others might consider, impolitic resolutions, 
but England and France were determined not to interfere with them. 

Mr. Bri msidered that the intervention now proposed was more to 

i than any other hi remember. He proceeded to denounce 

the wars in which we had been from time to time engaged, and which he 

thought had proved barren of le thought something should be ar- 


] 





excu 


results, 











ranged as to what should } e when the Turkish Government came to 
an end, for to maintain it he held to be impossible. He should like to see 
some form of government establi l for Syria independent of Constanti- 
nople. 

Lord Patwenston said that his acquaintance with Turkish affairs arose 
from atolerably long superintendence of the Foreign Office, while the in- 


formation of the honourable gentleman (Mr, Bright) was derived from per- 











sons in the country, whose prejudices and interests rendered them anything 
but impartial judges. Nobody who knew anything about Turkey, | who 
regarded the matter with large and enlightened views, expected that the 
Turkish Empire was going to fall to pieces. If they would only leave Tur- 
key alone perhaps it would not fall, for it had been greatly strengthened since 
the acecession of the present Sultan. 

Mr. 8. Hervent, in answer to Sir Ff. Smith, said the Government could 
not during the present session take any proceedings on the report from the 
Select Committee on military organization. The attention of the Govern- 
ment would, however, be directed to the subject. 

At te re cleven, the motion that the House at its rising do 


n minutes befo 


1 
until Monday was agreed to. 


adjourn y 

Mr. Massry brought up the report on the Fortifications and Works Bill. 
It called forth several speeches, in which no new arguments were advanced, 
no new facts elicited. 

The report was agreed to, and leave was given to bring in a bill based 
upon it. 


In the House of Lords, yesterday, 

Lord BrouGHAM, on moving that the report of the Commons Committee 
on public business be reprinted, made some strictures on the conduct of 
business and the means of forwarding it. 

Lord Srrarrorp vE Repciirre moved for copies of the despatches, re- 
ports, and instructions that passed bet nour Government and our Ambas- 
sador and Consuls in Syria, in reference to the recent disturbances, His 
lordship entered into a lengthened statement of the events which had oc- 
curred there. His address elicited from Lord WoprHouse a statement to 
eflect, with regard to the arrangements which had been come to 
‘or an interference in Syria, as 


retwer 


between the Great Powers and the Porte for 
given in recent telegrams. 

The Marquis of CLANKICARDE expressed an opinion that stronger mea- 
sures ought to be taken. 

fhe Karl of Denny deprecated discussion, and thought that the matter 
had better be left in the hands of the Government. 

Earl GranviILueE said he should be glad if Lord Derby’s advice were 
adopted, 

The motion for the papers was then withdrawn, 

The House adjourned at half past eight. 
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Telegraphic advices from Calcutta to the 18th of June, Shanghai to the 
30th of May, Sydney to the 13th of June, and Melbourne to the 19th, all 


agree in representing trade as being at a stand. 


“© Mr. Alderman Sidney, Liberal, was yesterday elected Member for Staf- 


ford, in the room of Mr. Wise, resigned, by a large majority. 


Mr. Morris Moore’s picture of *‘ Apollo and Marsyas”’ has lately been 
making a sensation in Rome, and.so many people ask permission to see 
‘it that it has been difficult to comply with all requests and still keep the 
The President of the Academy of St. Luke and 
Professor Minardi, and other men of the very highest eminence, are loud 


exhibition a private one. 


in their expressions of regret that the picture is not in the Vatican, 


where it would supply a long-missing link in the series of masterpieces 


by Raphael. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excwanor, Farpay AFTeRnoon, 
Yesterday, and again today, a tolerably active demand for Money pre- 
vailed in the discount market, and rates had an upward tendency ; they are, 


however, below the Bank minimum by § }, and may be quoted at 53 3 upon | 


the best class of paper. Supplies are good, but they have rather fallen off, 
owing to the aes against the 4th. The French Emperor's letter 
gave a considerable amount of firmness to the Consol Market during the 


three first days of the week; but sales to realize, and in anticipation of 


the issue of annuities for the defences, have flattened the market. The 
highest price touched was 933, closing this evening 938 }. 
nthe Share Market, the announcement of the dividends has given a 
fresh impetus to buying. Those already declared are North-Eastern—Ber- 
wick—at the rate of 5} per cent per annum ; North-Eastern—York—4}, and 
Leeds, 2}; Midland, 6}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 5}; South-Western, 
41; Great Northern, 4}. They have all proved equal to expectation, and 
had a favourable effect on the respective prices, as will be seen by the quo- 
tation, except the last, namely, Great Northern, the Market for which has 
~— easier. On Thursday, the price was 119 4, and for Great Northern, A, 
224 3}. Midland Stock has shown the greatest improvement ; the highest 
rice being 129 30, an advance of 8 per cent in the week. South-Eastern, 
orth Staffordshire, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, have also 
increased in value. The higher prices have been tolerably well sustained, 
though there has been today-a reaction, as might be expected after so sharpa 


rise. 

The Grand Trunk of Canada and Great Western of Canada have at last 
shown signs of recovery from their depression ; the traflics are better and 
the shares have been less freely offered. In miscellancous shares there has 
been little variation and not much business. 

In the Foreign Market there has been a better tone this week; although 
no great activity has prevailed, more inquiries have been made for the leading 
stocks than has for some time been experienced. Turkish Stock, which was 
very flat at the close of last week, has advanced 2 per cent, the market for 
this stock being decidedly good. Brazilian have also advanced nearly 1 per 
cent. Bullion is in demand for the Continent, our imports of goods ioe 
exceeded the exports, and restored the equilibrium ; all that arrives is at 
once taken. ‘There is but a moderate demand for India and China. About 
30,0007. have been withdrawn from the Bank. Altogether the imports of 
the week have exceeded 820,000/. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 2Ist of July, at Jesmond Grove, Edgbaston, the Wife of George A. Everitt, 
Esq., Belgian and Hanoverian Consul at Birmingham, of a son. 

On the 23d, at St. Margaret's, Rochester, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Whiston, 
M.A., of a son. 

On the 25th, at Burley, near Leeds, the Hon. Mrs, William Beckett Denison, of 
a daughter. 

On the 26th, at No, 2, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Mrs. Seymour 
Dawson Damer, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, the Wife of Mr. James Parker, Publisher, Oxford, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Road, Mrs, 8. Savill Kent, of a son, prematurely. 

On Sunday, at 25, Willow Crescent, Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, of a son and heir, 

At 49, Rutland Gate, the Hon, Mrs, Charles Lindsay, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2lth of July, at Seaton Carew, in the county of Durham, William Craw- 
ford, of Leeds, Esq., barriater-at-law, to Caroline Margarette, eldest daughter 
of William Blanshard, of the last-named place, Esq., barrister-at-law, Recorder of 
Doncaster. 


On the 24th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. J. G. Young, Lenox | 


Prendergast, Captain Scots Greys, to Marion, eldest daughter of the late Neill Mal- 
colm, Esq., of Poltalloch, Argyllshire. 

On the 25th, at the district church of St. James's, Croydon, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, St. George Tucker, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, to 
Frances Margaret, only daughter of Major-General Sir Frederick Abbott, C.B., 
Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 

On the 26th, at All Soul’s Church, Langham Place, Thomas Webster, Esq., R.A., 
to Ellen, younger daughter of the late Richard K. Summerfield. 


On the 26th, at Aghada, near Cloyne, the Rev. T. Palling Little, incumbent of | 


Oxenhall and Pauntley, Gloucestershire, second son of the late John Little, Esq., of 
Pitchcombe House, in that county, to Anne Esther Maria, second daughter of the 
late Lieut.-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B. . 
On the 3ist, at Hollycot, Lasswade, Dr. David Deas, C.B., &c., Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late William 
Hepburn, Esq. 
DEATHS. 


On the 17th of July, at his residence, Anderton, near Devonport, Rear-Admira! 
William Frederick Lapidge, aged sixty-seven, 

On the 20th, at Spa, Belgium, Philip Frederick, fourth son of the late Sir John 
Courtenay Honywood, Rart., of Evington, Kent, aged forty-four. 

On the 25th, the Venerable William Wray Maunsell, Archdeacon of Limerick, in 
his seventy-cighth year, 

On the 25th, at the Vicarage, Doncaster, the Reverend John Sharpe, D.D., for 
forty-three years Vicar of that place, and Canon of York, aged sixty-nine. 

On the 26th, at 29, Portland Place, the Reverend Leveson Vernon Harcourt, 
Chancellor of York, son of the late Edward Harcourt, Archbishop of York, aged 
seventy-two, 

On the 27th, at Weymouth, Major William Henry Simpson, C.B., in his fifty-fifth 


year, 

On the 28th, at 31, Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham, aged eighty-five, Frances 
Maria, Widow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald, of Sammerlands, 
> and daughter of the late Sir Robert Chambers, formerly Chief Justice of 

ngal. 

On the 30th, at 34, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, John Hammill, Esq., aged fifty- 
seven. 

On the 30th, at Meaburn Lodge, Ceghen Park, Harriott, the Wife of John 
Thwaites, Esq., chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

On the 30th, Frederick Augustus Carrington, Esq., F.A.S., of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and Ogbourne St. George, Wilts, barrister of the Oxford Circuit, Recorder of 
Wokingham, D.L. for Berks, and J.P. for Wilts, aged fifty-eight. 

On the 30th, at South Square, Gray’s Inn, John Bowerbank, Esq., Commander 
in the Royal Navy; aged sixty-nine. 

On the dist, at the Marine Hotel, Worthing, Lord Burghersh, eldest son of the 
Earl and Countess of Westmorland, aged one year and ten months. 











| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FORTIFICATION VOTE. 
| Tue House of Commons has decided in favour of the Ministerig 
| scheme for the national defences, and against Mr. Lindsay’ 
| amendment by a majority of 268 against 39. This was an up. 
| deniable success, but the debate was tame beyond measure, The 
Tories acquiesced, but held their peace, and the only violent op. 
position was that headed by the member for Birmingham. 

It will certainly be regarded as an extraordinary fact, that the 
main opposition to the Fortification vote should come from one of 
the representatives of the wealth-producing classes, and frog 
that section of them whose wealth depends more than any othe 
upon the security of the kingdom. It is still more remarkable 
that this opponent should be the loudest advocate of the 
extension of the popular side of our constitution. One would 
think that he cared neither for the safety of property nor the main. 
tenance of liberty. But the contradiction is explained, when on 
remembers that Mr. Bright is totally unqualified by his religious 
belief and his whole education to give a single opinion upon any 
military topic whatever, no matter how trifling or how important, 
All his views on this branch of national policy are just » 
unreasonable as the captious objection of the member for Liskeard, 
who says that the House is legislating under the influence of a 
panic. If the present wholesome feeling be a panic, then panics 
have strikingly changed their nature. Never was the country in 
a calmer or manlier mood. After strenuous exertions on the 
of those who minutely and anxiously surveyed its condition, the 
country is awake to its unprotected state; and to say that a per. 
ception of danger and a perception of the best means of warding 
it off constitute a panic,is simply to show either a culpable 
recklessness in the use of words, or a total incapacity for knowi 
one thing from another. What made it even more absurd tot 
about panics was the fact that the plan of the Government differs 
in nothing from the plan of the Defence Commission, which has long 
been before the House and the country, except in this, that it falls 
short of that plan in some non-essential points. In the same way, 
it was a misstatement to talk of taking the House by surprise, ona 
subject which we have all been discussing for the fast three 
months, 

As to the plan of the Government, or rather as to the mode of 
executing that plan, in eur opinion it would have been much 
better to have taken a vote for the whole amount required, 
than to have adopted the half measure of voting a portion, and 
thus to leave the question as a standing subject of agitation and 
debate. So far asit goes the plan is sound. The immense value 
of the property deposited at Portsmouth, the military importance 
of Spithead and the Isle of Wight, and the strategical worth of 
Dover, entitle those places to precedence. Far better would 
it be were the works required actually existent, but as they are 
not the next best thing is to create them. The Duke of Berwick 
tells usin his memoirs that Colonel Norton, with a handful of 
| Militia, compelled him to capitulate by merely occupying Ports- 
| down Hill. If the projected works are executed, and arrange- 
ments are made for rapidly concentrating in the lines of Ports- 
mouth all the Volunteers within reach, and such portion of the 
Militia and Regulars as may be required to give consistency to 
| the Volunteer battalions, an ample garrison will always be ready 
| to occupy, not only Portsdown, but the whole of the works around 
| Portsmouth and in the Isle of Wight. Inthe same way Dover 
| may be provided for, by augmenting the regular garrison with the 
Volunteers of Keut. Then Dover, as Sir John Burgoyne has 
pointed out, may be used as an offensive basis as well as a defen- 
sive post. 

The principle which should guide us in constructing permanent 
fortifications is that so strongly put forward by Lord Palmerston, 
when he said that they should be constructed so as to require the 
smallest possible number of men for their defence ; thus leaving 
the largest possible number available for operations in the field. 
| Hence we should look upon these works ies as strategical po- 
sitions to be used against an enemy in a regular campaign, that 
as the mere locks and bolts, the strong boxes which protect pro- 
perty of inestimable value, and save policemen, and make it im- 
possible for any marauder to break in and destroy. The main ob- 
ject to be kept in view isa large army to meet the invader in the 
field. We ought to strain every nerve to secure the production 
of such an army at the right moment. Upon that army, and not 
upon fortified places, will depend our security against any foe who 
may land on our shores. It would be prodigal waste, indeed, t 
cover those places with men. The nation would not bear, and 
ought not to bear the cost of such prodigality. Therefore we 
erect works to economize men, 

But it may be said, how can men be economized when they até 
locked up in fortified places ? The answer is, how can places be 
defended except by large numbers of men or smaller numbers of 
men covered by works? If our dockyards and arsenals be worth 
defending, then they must be defended either by men, or works 
and men, The more perfect the works, the fewer men wi 
required. Then as tothe numbers. Is 70,000 such an extravagant 
number of men in a country that boasts of upwards of 4,000,000 
of adult males? There should be 150,000 Militiamen, soldiers 
good and true ; there are 130,000 Volunteers, who promise to be- 
come good and true soldiers. Give of these 80,000 for our gat- 
risons, and there remain 200,000 for other purposes ; the élite for 
the field, the remainder for our great coast towns and unfortifi 
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ante. If the Militia were made, as it should be made, a real army | Duke of Sussex” may respond to the appeals of Robert Owen sus- 
of reserve, and the Volunteers, a real auxiliary army of reserve— | piciously in accordance with the memory of the ingenuous Ro- 


there would be no lack of men, and no undue drain upon the 
regular army to provide adequate and excellent garrisons for all 
the works projected by the Defence Commission, and adopted by 
the Government. 

There are those who in the same breath indignantly ask why 
London is not to be defended, and why the money to be spent on 
fortifications should not be spent on ships? All sensible men 
have now recognized the unwisdom of relying solely on a navy in 


| 





bert; the ‘ Lord Byron” of the spirit world may show a total 
lack of the genius and wit that distinguished the man we knew; 
and we may be left without an answer to our request that the 
spirit-rappers should disclose to us the correspondence of the 
sunken India mail; but none of these negative facts prove that 
there have been no rappings, or that the rappings are the result 
of legerdemain, They do not prove that we perfectly compre- 
hend the causes of the phenomena, and they do not even prove 


the days of steam. A Minister who relied solely on a navy would | that the phenomena are without relation to other existences than 


deserve that impeachment which Lord Palmerston referred to. 
But the question of fortifying London is not to be settled in an 
offhand manner. It is not a subject which will bear dictation. 
If London is to be fortified, it must be accomplished by the execu- 
tion of some novel scheme adapted to the vast size of the place. 
But in our opinion, the best fortification for London would be a 
well-trained and numerous body of Volunteers acting in conjunc- 
tion with regular troops. If London did her duty, the number of 


her Volunteers would not be a paltry 15,000 for 3,000,000 of in- | 


habitants, but a handsome contingent of some 50,000, Then, if 
those strong natural positions of which the Premier spoke were 
well surveyed, if the Volunteers were taught how to occupy 
them, and if the engineers prepared a plan for covering those 

sitions with earthworks, strike who would at the heart of Eng- 
and, the heart of England need not fear the result. 

We repeat what we have often ventured to say, that the 
true elements of national defence are our ships and our regular 
army, our Militia and Volunteers; the former as the permanent, 
the latter as the emergent forces. The former we have. The 
latter we have yet to obtain in perfection and completeness, But 
to enable the whole machine to act with effect, we must place our 
dockyards and arsenals in full security. 





“ STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

A NEW witness to the phenomena classed with table-turning 
comes forward in the Cornhill Magazine, and although we find 
comparatively little that is novel in his account, it is by far the 
best that we have seen. The character of the writer and the man- 
ner in which he executes his task, greatly enhance the value of 
the statements. The editor of the Magazine vouches for his good 
faith and honourable character. The reporter speaks after 
many and evidently elaborate experiments on the phenomenon, 
but-his judgment is chiefly shown in the strictness with which 
he limits himself to a statement of facts : he does not give us the 
result of his fancies or his construction, but simply tells us what 
he saw, heard, and observed. That is marvellous enough. 

That intelligence is conveyed through the alphabet by means of 
raps, or that tables are moved under an impulse conveyed by the 
hands of sitters, is a slight matter ; although the writer tells us, and 
in a way which inclines us to believe him, that the impulse was not 
given by the muscular contraction of those who were touching the 


table. We have incidents far more surprising than anything of 
that sort. Indecd we have never yet witnessed any of the rap- 


bing answers which might not be very plausibly construed as in- 
icating nothing more than a reflection of the thoughts of the 
person who evoked the rapping. We might have guessed that a 
man having certain thoughts,and placing himself spontaneously in 
eertain electric relations to a piece of furniture, might get 
from that piece of furniture vibrations, crepitations, and raps in 
response to his own thoughts. But all that is guess work ; it 
does not help our curiosity ; it cannot apply to the events related 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Here we read of a table throwing it- 
self gently down on its side, gliding along the floor followed by 
the persons who had touched it, slowly mounting on the top of 
another table, and then descending. We read of a table tilted 
from the perpendicular with a number of loose articles upon it— 
table ornaments, the vases containing flowers—the whole remaining 
in as firm cohesion as if the table were upright. 
that after this mobile table had slanted to an angle of 45° in obe- 
dience to the wishes of the people present, it slanted still further, 


| making assent to a particular fact, 


We are told | 


and showed the same skill in holding firmly every article that had | 


Afterwards we are told of scenes like those 


been placed upon it. 


that have been witnessed elsewhere—the lights extinguished, the | 


window-blinds drawn down by invisible means, hands made visi- 
ble by their own effulgence in the dim nocturnal light, and of Mr. 
Home lifted from the ground and carried about the room, some- 
times in a perpendicular and sometimes in a recumbent posture. 
All this happened, we are assured, in a house where the room and 
furniture could not have been prepared ; and we are also assured 
that instead of claiming any supernatural power, Mr. Home 
diselaims for himself any comprehension of the phenomena, in 
which he is simply passive. 

The witnesses to these appearances are now rising in character 
aswell as number, and they are claiming our attention by the 
modest and restricted form in which they make their report. 
Kither the juggle which they describe is the most perfect that ever 
has been exhibited, or there is more in the case than juggle. The 
bviously. crude and idle reports upon the subject which have pre- 
viously been issued, are not in themselves evidence that the phe- 
Romena to which they refer are false. Many a true event has 

very. absurd] pa falsely reported ; and the facts, if they are 
, cannot be held answerable for the idle writing which has 
peared in spirit-rapping journals on either side of the Atlantic. 

e futility of the statements aseribed to ‘ the spirits” by no 
means proves that the manifestations are fraudulent. “* The 





| 
| 
| 


our own. ‘ To say,” says the writer in the Cornhill Magazine, 
‘that certain phenomena are incredible is merely to say that 
they are inconsistent with the present state of our pa: 
but, knowing how imperfect our knowledge is, we are not, there- 
fore, justified in asserting that they are impossible— 

** The * failures’ which have occurred at séances are urged as proofs that 
the whole thing is a cheat. If such an argument be worth noticing, it is 
sufficient to say that ten thousand failures do not disprove a single fact. 
But it must be evident that as we do not know the conditions of ‘ success,’ 
we cannot draw any argument from ‘ failures.’ We often hear people say 
that they might believe such a thing, if such another thing were to happen; 
by an odd sort of logic, depend upon the 

occurence of something else. ‘I will believe,’ for example, says a philo- 
sopher of this stamp, ‘ that a table has risen from the ground, when I see the 
nou dancing quadrilles, Then, tables? Why do these things happen 
to tables?’ Why, that is one of the very matters which it is desirable to 
investigate, but which we shall never know anything about so long as we 
ignore inquiry. And, above all, of what use are these wonderful manifest- 
ations? What do they prove? What benefit have they conferred on the 
world? Sir John Herschel has answered these questions with a weight of 
authority which is final, ‘The question, Cui bono? to what practical end 
and advantage do your researches tend >—is one which the speculative phi- 
losopher, who loves knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, asa rational 
being should enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and mutually 
dependent truths, can seldom hear without asense of humiliation, He feels 
that there is a lofty and disinterested pleasure in his speculations, which 
ought to exempt them from such questioning. But,’ adds Sir John, ‘ if he 
can bring himself to descend from this high but fair ground, and justify 
himself, his pursuits, and his pleasures in the eyes of those around him, he 
has only to point to the history of all science, where speculations, apparently 
the most unprofitable, have almost invariably been those from which the 
greatest practicable applications have emanated,’ (Preliminary Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p 10.) 

** The first thing to be done is to collect and verify facts. But this can 
never be done if we insist upon refusing to receive any facts, except such as 
shall appear to us likely to be true, according to the measure of our intelli- 
gence and knowledge.”’ 

This is very just. No man has more powerfully contributed to 
bring philosophical inquiry within its own proper discipline than 
Sir John Herschel. His works are an evidence of the change 
made in his own mind, from that of an accomplished man re- 
ceiving certain conclusions as established, to that of a simple in- 
quirer willing to see whatever nature could disclose to him, and 
to wait for the conclusion until he should arrive at it patiently. 
Another philosopher of the present day, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
is already claiming for spiritualism tremendous results—nothing 
less than the total destruction of orthodoxy of every kind what- 
soever, a tabula rasa of traditional ideas— 

“You don’t know what plague has fallen on the practitioners of theology ? 
I will tell you, then. It is spiritualism. While some are crying out 
against it as a delusion of the Devil, and some are laughing at it as an 
hysteric folly, and some are getting angry with it as a mere trick of inte- 
rested or mischievous persons, spiritualism is quietly undermining the tra- 
ditional ideas of the future state which have been and are still accepted,— 
not merely in those who believe in it, but in the general sentiment of the 
community, to a larger extent than most good people seem to be aware of. It 
needn't be true, to do this, any more than hommopathy need, to do its work.” 

The writer in the Cornhill Magazine, however, indicates more 
precisely than Holmes,—who is indeed not speaking didactically,— 
the manner in which we have to investigate. And to a certain 
extent, the writer in the Magazine removes from us the idea of 
responsibility suggested by the intimation of the American Pro- 
fessor that spiritualism is to have such desperate iconnoclastic 
effects in the world. If Spiritualism may rebuke some pure 
superstitions, it may also rebuke the negative assumption of half 
philosophy. Certain of the incidents recorded at these séances 
remind us of things related in old times, such as the stories of 
witches who confessed that they were lifted off the ground and 
upheld in mid air, themselves unconscious of the agency by which 
they were supported. Dogmatism at that age assumed that the 
women had been tampering with the Devil, and it burned the poor 
creatures, even when they were young and handsome as well as 
old, At a later date, philosophy has assumed that the witches 
were the victims only of hysterical delusion; but now, men of 
trained mind, with a guard upon their own observation, looking 
simply to facts for the purpose of recording them, tell us that 
they have seen what philosophers pronounced impossible, and what 
priests pronounced to be the work of the Devil. In our time, 
indeed, we have grown familiar with works which a —s or 
two back, or even less, would by one set be declared the work of 
magic, and by another simply of fraud, We are carried across 
land and water by no power but the elasticity of steam ; Queen 
Victoria seabvel, in London, the other day, the news of her 
grandchild’s birth in Berlin, at an hour indicated by the clock 
earlier than that of the event; every working youth that keeps 
company with the ‘‘ fairest girl in the world” has her portrait 
taken in the twinkling of an eye, for ‘only sixpence, frame and 
glass included,” the reflection of the mirror being fixed at his 
bidding on payment of the fee aforesaid. But we who have grown 
familiar with the incredibilities of no very distant past, still 
scout the notion of any phenomenon whose promoting cause does 
not come within the range of our encyclopwdiacal knowledge, as 
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an imposture, a fraud, or a dream. There is one very simple 
lesson which with all the wisdom of centuries, mankind has not 
yet learned,—it is, that nothing ever happens until the first time. 
Ve never can know anything until we have perceived it, either 
through our own senses, or through credible reports. There 
are more things in the heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy. We are constantly quoting the passage retro- 
spectively ; but it never occurs to us to give it its true prospective 
oS. 

e have never yet seen any report which gets over the real 
difficulty in the case. We are quite prepared to receive the 
account of the Cornhill Magazine as written in good faith; we 
perceive from the internal evidence that the writer is a dis- 
criminating man; but we have no data by which to estimate his 
judgment in noticing all the collateral circumstances and ad- 
juncts of the scene, by which its genuine character would be 
tested. Is he a builder,—is he an upholsterer,—who could 
guarantee that neither house nor furniture had been prepared for 
tricks excelling those of Bosco or Houdin? He does not give us 
the name of the person to whom the house belongs, nor report any 
previous examination of the chamber and of everything it con- 
tained. Before any scientific experiment is made, the experi- 
menter tests eli Pe he uses,—every vessel, every ingredient ; 
and without such previous examination, he knows that the report 
upon the result would be inconclusive. This is what we want. 
When are we to have a repetition of experiments like these, con- 
ducted before competent persons, in a chamber previcusly ex- 
amined, with oy | in the room that had not undergone the 
same scrutiny; Mr. Homes himself, before he shall have en- 
tered the place, being examined as rigorously as a fine lady ina 
French Customhouse ? 


OUR UNREAL COMMERCE, 

Wuen we felt it our duty last week to animadvert upon the 
frightful insolvency of the leather trade, it might be assumed, 
from our remarks, that accommodation bills were the only pro- 
ducing cause. It is, however, only too true that this class of bills 
is but one of the effects growing out of a previous state of 
things. As the mist clears away, and one balance-sheet alter 
another appears, we obtain evidence that the system of ‘ over- 
drafts,” ‘finance bills,” ‘‘ open credit,” &c., does but conceal 
for a time from public gaze the hideous gaping insolvency, which 
altogether apart from their existence, lies underneath. 

e have four balance-sheets before us which will prove our 
case ; and as they are the handiwork of eminent accountants, we 
can rely upon the statements as containing a fair analysis of the 
debtors’ several positions. They are divided into two classes, 
one when insolvency is partially produced by the trafic in bills, 
the other where bills do not at all contribute to swell the deficit. 

Mr. Daniel Carpenter and Messrs. John Ridley and Son are the 
two who constitute the first class, Mr. Carpenter’s debts are thus 
stated by Messrs, Coleman, Turquand, and Co, :— 

To creditors unsecured 
To creditors 2,667/. 7s. 7d., who cannot claim on this estate 

until they have taken up their liabilities 
To creditors partially secured 
To estimated value of security held.......... ee 


making a total of 13,705/. 16s, 3d.; against which he produces 
assets to the value of 10,948/. 13s. 5d. ; so that his position was 
that of a man able to pay 16s. inthe pound. Up to this point, Mr, 
Carpenter’s trade is real ; beyond it, it partakes of the unreal, for 
here we have an item which reduces his means of payment— 

To liabilities on bills receivable, &c.— 


£12,081 18 10 


£2,023 17 5 
400 0 0 


Ds aon eoedcueusosecivcecoves £22,598 3 9 
Of which it is expected there will be met 
IU cc ceccdevccdecccccscoeeese 9,782 12 11 








12,815 10 10 
Less property in the hands of parties which 
they will retain against the above 1,150 0 0 


11,665 10 10 
or, in fact, nearly the amount of the debts proper, so that the 
creditors who have created the assets in Mr. Carpenter’s 

ssession have to submit to a division with the creditors for 
iabilities held. This is the unreal: for ‘bills receivable” 
represent either accommodation bills or acceptances from third 
parties for value delivered to them, although we see no statement 
of data to justify the creation of the debt. 

In Messrs, Ridley’s case, we have very much the same means 
of comparison supplied by Mr. Kemp— 


To creditors unsecured on open accounts.... £2,419 6 4 


WP REE AONED cers vevccccconccesenavecese W,152 6 6 
———_ £12,571 12 10 
To creditors under 10/7. ........ TITTTIT TTT TTT rt Tre er 31 4 4 
To creditors partly secured ..........0...00+8 2,937 1 0 
Less estimated value of securities.......... 1,884 13 1 
ti 0-772 
Making a total of...... Coverecccccccscceccceres 13,655 5 1 


of debts proper ; against this total there is a valuation of assets 
amounting to 5366/, 16s. 8d., showing a dividend of about 8s, in 
the pound, But again we have to deal with the ubiquitous item, 
‘Bills receivable,” with a somewhat doubtful prefix of bills 
payable— 
To liabilities on dills popette which it is ex- 
pected will be retired by drawers..,....... £3,286 1 7 
31,307 15 9 
21,165.15 6 


To liabilities on bills receivable 
Considered good. ., 








10,141 0 3 
£566 2 4 
670 13 6 


Less cash at bankers........ 
Balance held by a creditor ., 
1,236 15 10 


May rank against this estate.............. —— £8,901 4 5 





| of Andover, and Mr, A. Waring of Warrington. 





Thus the dividend of Ss. is admitted to be reduced to 4s., or 
one half, by reason of the liability upon bills: bills, it is stated 
of an accommodation class, some of them exchanges of acceptances 
with other houses. Nor can we fail to note that although the 
admitted liability has only ended in a result of 8904/, 4s, 5d, 
there has been a risk created of 32867, 1s, 7d. on bills payable, and 
31,307/, 15s. 8d. on bills receivable; together, 34,593/. 17s. 3d, 
Here we have the termination of the unreal trade in probabilities 
—risk 35,000/,: loss certain, 8900/., or 25 per cent. One word of 
comment is unnecessary. 

But we have another class of failures which may be described 
by reference to the balance-sheets of Mr. Thomas H. Mortimore, 
They are insol- 
vent, but not through bill transactions, Mr. Mortimore’s debts 
are stated thus— 





To creditors on open accounts ......... oatheasedandeseunes £3,226 2 2 
Sen ON SN So inna ina cetaceus céceeskneneensbenen 4,605 6 0 
To creditors on bills payable ........cccccseccecceccseccece 86,076 14 6 
To creditors fully secured— 
Gocwrity Belk 2... ccccsccccccccccccsess £7,888 0 0 
i cninacdsudbwdetind dacs bean eeandaad 5,932 0 0 
Garplans 00 CORNG, oc cccccccccsecees £1,956 9 0 
To creditors partially secured— 
on ,, SORE A a Re a £22,004 15 7 
Security held.....cccccccsesecee ecccecee 20,198 9 0 
ONT oo nsinncd csaesencponceeeeencsason eeccee 1846 6 7 
To liability on bills, bonds, S&c.......cccceee £9,625 0 0 
All of which it is expected will be provided for at maturity. 
Liabilities ...... steoeeee * ewecccoccescoes eevccccce £95,754 9 3 


We assume the bills payable to represent the receipt of value 
as no statement is made to the contrary. The liability, so far 
even as risk is concerned, is small—9625/., and in so large a trade 
it is satisfactory to find no contingent liability follows the risk, 
But, since the whole of the assets are only 56,306/, 14s. 7d., there 
is still insolvency. 

So, again, in Mr. Waring’s case, we have but a small amount 
of risk and no prospective liability on bills receivable, but a large 
amount of debt— 








SO CUOMO UMOCCUIUE 0.00.0 ccccuscescccsescgsecoeseccsets £53,468 4 3 
To creditors holding security,— 
DEE dcccoutcapbsavsrtansdivesscadinds £6,733 6 8 
SUI Saihirisirnstekastn sient natetadeceeiad 3,840 5 0 
I itn ncendencebeghinesscseshseandueteesuliebeers 2,893 1 8 
To liabilities on bills,— 
Receivable discounted (all considered likely 
to be paid at maturity). .............54- 9,214 3 6 
i046: sik 0 ctndenbedticeniseneaioeiahiabh £56,361 511 
On the other hand, there are only assets thus set out— 
St POE A ncdcevcchanssdictatocse seins seeubegetence £134 12 6 
Dar WHEE MUSES GED 0 rns cb vcccnctntensceesnens*seenete 405 0 5 
by stock, &c,— 
Warrington £9,010 1 0 
i istunecanpiiseecncedtintapaanaa 5,625 10 4 
enn” GR i -< 


By OR TUE. nachos cnncinacncestdtebtedtaaeeartine 4,079 9 6 
ree ae ae 


Estimated to realize 7 0 0 





£19,644 13 9 





Less creditors under 10/., and amounts to be paid in full .... 278 9 1 
ROOT 0.0.050.0:60000080rsssocncutcserscvedenssoedtenes .. £19,366 4 8 


With no loss on bills of customers, only 340/. of doubtful debts, 
every appearance of a trade prudently conducted, we have a man 
unable to carry on “ business” with assets of 6s, 6d. in the 
pound, 

How is such a result achieved that men are able to conceal 
their real position, and obtain further credit whilst in the very 
jaws of bankruptcy ? We can understand the process as conducted 
by Messrs. Ridley. The paper they drew, once discounted, afforded 
them the means of staving off obligations day by day, Only interest 
and discount required to be paid, and the risk was run, There might 
have been a profit by some lucky speculation; but, as there is a 
great loss, the certainty of that loss is for the creditors to bear. 
Such is the unreal trade in speculative probabilities. Perhaps it 
was in the hope of retrieving the deficiency of 3,000/. that Mr. 
Carpenter ran the risk of 22,593/., in the hope of replacing the 
53,0007, ; but we now know the result: the probability of profit is 
displaced and a certain loss to the estate is substituted of 11,6651, 
one-half of the entire risk. 

But Mr. Mortimore and Mr. Waring were prudent men and did 
not do this, yet the one only offers his creditors eleyen shillings, 
and the other six shillings and sixpence in the pound. How did 
they contrive to trade so long? The answer is easy—Credit was 
the agency. In the other two cases, it was Discount. 

Credit is or ought to be founded upon good faith, and the mu- 
tual confidence of buyer and seller. The buyer wishes to deal 
with a man who sells only genuine goods; the seller to deal only 
with those whose character afford reasonable prospect of pay- 
ment. But in the cases before us the word credit is entirely out 
of place ; the true state of things is only represented by the words 
Speculation and Delusion. No reasonable man could indulge in 
other than the wildest dreams of hope in expecting out of such a 
chaos of insolvency to realize adequate means of payment. 
Trade was abandoned for an illegitimate commerce in chances. 
The contract of credit was abused ; and we are anxious to know 
how the victimized losers were induced to part with their accep- 
tances or goods. Primarily, because we have an unsound belief in 
the supposed salutary action of the civil penalties of law. We 
think we may trust a man, because we will not believe that any 
apparently respectable person will consent to incur the discredit 
of executions andimprisonment. But, before the writ of execution 
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comes, the debtor’s sensitiveness has been subjected to processes 
of decay; he laughs at the penalty and converts it into a release. 
We shall have such insolvencies over and over again, until we 
abolish the useless so-called remedies in which we at present trust, 
and boldly tell the granters of credit that they must act cau- 
tiously, inquire, and use their judgment, for they can have no help 
from the law. A question of debt is a question between A. and 
B., with which others have no concern; it is only questions of 
fraud which concern the community. If creditors recklessly run 
the risk, they must pay the penalty of loss; debtors will be best 
checkmated by that prevention of reckless credit which would 
arise from inquiry and caution, No ex post facto faith in legal 
remedies can help the creditor in the recovery of property which 
he parted with in ignorance or reckless credit. 





THE EASTBOURNE CASE AND INSPECTION 
OF SCHOOLS. 

THERE is yet another moral from the Eastbourne case, which 
ought not to be lost. It is a grand lesson on the principles 
in vogue on education. One of these false principles is that 
there are no limits, except those imposed by time, to the recep- 
tion of book instruction; another is that the supposed indefinite 
capacity of attention may be profitably stimulated by the inflic- 
tion of sufficient pain; another, that the business of impart- 
ing knowledge is not an art, and requires no special aptitudes 
and no training, but may be undertaken even for the higher 
classes by any one of good social position. The man who under- 
took the work of education at the boarding-school at Eastbourne 
had the belief that if he flogged enough he could impart the 
amount of instruction required. The poor lad’s mind was slow,— 
the rod was the instrument to quicken it; his mind was con- 
tracted against such instruction as was presented to it,—the rod 

werfully applied would enlarge it. This is a common school 
octrine, and the master, by the excessive development of his brutal 
ignorance, incurred the penalty aftixed to manslaughter. But the 
same false principle of tuition is common to high and middle class 
schools, whilst in well-organized schools under-trained masters 
for the poorer classes it may be said that it is exploded. It is, no 
doubt true, that in some schools the cane is retained, but it is 
hung up to make known its existence, as an ultimate resort 


arithmetic.” Yet these were the sons of gentlemen or of persons 
in high social position, who had paid expensively for firstrate edu- 
cations. We had recently an opportunity of seeing letters from 
lads at Eton: there was not one letter, that was not written and 
spelt in a style that would have been abominable for pauper 
children taught under the new system. We know indeed that 
the boys of Eton school would be beaten in the elements of in- 
struction by lads of the same ages, at the nearest pauper school 
which is under trained teachers. The fault, however, is not with 
Eton, or with the like high class schools, but with the primary 


, boarding schools, which are held forth as preparatory to the higher 


schools. 

And in these preparatory schools, the thing wanted is a trust- 
worthy test of the seman of the masters and teachers. Parents 
themselves are utterly incompetent to this duty of testing. The 
father who has died broken-hearted for the loss of his son, was a 


| magistrate, a man of education himself, hr was totally deceived 


against sudden breach of discipline or overt rebellion, rather | 


than as a means of enforcing instruction. It is admitted that the 
best masters never use it at all. Frequent use of flogging, and 
such a use as that displayed in the Eastbourne case, would be 
considered by those conversant with the subject to be a decisive 
proof of incapacity. In the examination of the management of 
schools it is a common question, ‘ Is the use of the cane free- 
quent or not?” Frequency of use, or common use, is deemed de- 
cisive as to the disqualification of the teacher. 

Indeed, in the most advanced popular schools, the use of the 
rod is entirely prohibited. We cite the following passage from 
the report of Mr. Inspector Veenan, on the progress of the Belfast 
Model School, included in the report of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland— 

“Corporal punishment even in its mildest form was altogether discarded. 
The school was inaugurated upon this principle. It was not of course con- 
templated to permit faults to rest unchecked, or grave misconduct to lapse 
unpunished; but it was designed in the instance to diminish 
opportunities or occasions of transgression, and in the next place 
to punish offenders by some mor sful instrument of reform than the 
rod. By at once putting into operation the principle in organization which 
Ihave over and over again ur in reports to the Bo that for every 
moment of the school day there should be active employment for every child 
and every teacher, order was established, business \ the thought which 
was uppermost, idle conversation was entirely ppressed, authority was 
respected, and the faults which constitute 99 percent. of the indiseretions of 
juvenile teachers were unattempted or forgotten. Constant employment for 
adult or child is the most prophylactic to waywardness or folly. The expe- 
rience of the Belfast Model School has proved it to be so. The only faults 
for which it was necessary to lay down measures of punishment were faults 
of omission such as neglecting to prepare home lessons or forgetting to com- 
ply with some school rule, and in such case deprivation from play or deten- 
tion for some time after school hours, has successfully operated as a punish- 
ment and a check,”’ 

This is for a school where the majority pay from 1s, 1d. to 
2s, 6d. per quarter, for teaching to the older boys,—besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,—‘“ grammar, composition, geography, 
geometry, mensuration, algebra, book-keeping, natural history, 
the physical sciences, drawing, vocal music, and all the subjects 
embraced in the Board’s lesson books;” and for teaching them in 
amanner superior to that in which the narrower course of in- 
struction given to the boys at Eton has been imparted under the 
lash,—a stimulant is still applied at that and other ancient seats 
of learning. 

In the popular schools under trained and certificated teachers 
required by the Privy Council Inspectors, where the use of the 
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cane on the principle of the Eastbourne case is practically dis- | 
continued, the elementary instruction, in reading, writing, and | 


arithmetic, has greatly advanced in rapidity and completeness of 


attainment, beyond the expensive middle class, and highest class | 


schools. The instruction given in these expensive high and 
middle class schools, which still retain the long hour system, and 


the use of corporal punishment as a means of enforcing attention, | 


is now proved by examinations in the very lowest standards and 
the first elements of primary schools, to be scandalously deticient. 

m the report of Dr. Lyon Playfair, we quote the following 
short and decisive statistics—‘‘ In the years 1851 to 1854 both in- 
elusive, 437 gentlemen were examined for direct commissions in 
the Army ; of this number 132 failed in English, and 234 in 


with other parents as to the character and the competency of the 
person to whom he entrusted the care of his child, and to 
whom he paid not less than a hundred and eighty pounds a 
year for doing the work, It is the same with the barristers, 
clergymen, and others, whose sons, after having had large 
sums expended on their education, have been plucked, for de- 
ficiency in the lowest elements of instruction. Recent investi- 
gations display another fact as to the condition of the elementary 
schools for the middle and higher classes, Teachers have been 
frequently dismissed from the pauper sghools at the instance of 
Government Inspectors on account of gross ignorance or gross im- 
morality. On inquiry as to what has become of them, it has 
generally been found that they got places as ushers in schools of 
the middle and upper classes. In respect to competency, it is no 
better with the schools for girls of the wealthier classes. Female 
teachers who have been appointed because they had, to the know- 
ledge of guardians, acted as governesses in wealthy families, are 
expelled by the Government Inspectors on account of incom- 
petency, such as gross blunders in spelling. 

One person who had patronage and support for a political ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service, but was rejected at the lowest 
pass test on the ground of gross incompetency, has, it is stated, 
in partnership with a buteher, and perhaps with the aid of 
cheap ushers, set up a boarding-school of high pretensions in a 
suburban district. Sometime ago, Messrs. Blackwood published a 
book, called “ Revelations of College and Boarding-school Esta- 
blishments,” and in the character of Doctor Theophilus Blinkum, 
the writer exposed some common features of Yo middle and 
upper class schools ; a class, it appears, comprising such places as 
that at Eastbourne. However competent the Paterfamilias might 
be for such a task, it would be an impracticable course for him to 
examine the head of the establishment in the technicalities of 
tuition, not to speak of his ushers, 

‘* Nor would it suflice that the possession of the requisite knowledge 
should be ascertained, for that is often possessed, without any skill in im- 
parting it to children, which is only to be determined by trial before a per- 
son as competent as a superior school inspector.” 

Expectations have been raised, that the Education Commission, 
would examine the condition of tne provisions for middle-class 
education and the middle-class schools. But apprehensions are 
now entertained of shortcomings of the Commission, even in the 
complete and satisfactory investigation of the lower-class edueca- 
tion, and in the development of adequate measures for its improve- 
ment. Indirectly the Oxford and Cambridge Middle-class ex- 
aminations, and the public competitive examinations, are sub- 
servient to the purpose. These indicate the necessity of having 
recourse to some continental measures,—avoiding however, theo- 
logical tests, or points of sectarian controyersy,—securing that 
no person shall be permitted to exercise the calling of a school 
teacher, without a certificate of competency, obtained on open 
competitive examination, such as is required for teachers of dis- 
trict pauper schools under the supervision of the Privy Council. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Oxford, Mr. Chad- 
wick, who has been investigating the subject of elementary school 
teaching, developed with strong academical support the thesis, 
that there are psychological as well as physiological limits to 
mental labour ; both of which, he maintained, are largely and inju- 
riously exceeded in the common school instruction, even in what 
are called good schools. He showed, on the testimony of experi- 
enced school teachers, that. at the usual age of attending popu- 
lar schools, the capacity of attention can be and is exhausted 
in two hours in the morning and one hour in the afternoon, 
and that all attempts to the occupation of the mind with any 
lessons called ‘ hard,” beyond three hours a day, are worse than 
useless, He adduced extensive evidence to prove that book at- 
tainments of children taught in good half-time schools three hours 
daily are as good as those who are kept in the same schools, under 
the same teachers, six hours daily; and further that the apti- 
tudes of the half time scholars for the application of their 
knowledge in after life is greater than those of the full- 
time scholars. But what is most apposite is, that the 
rod is not called for in any proportions by the short 
time scholars. It is the ineffectual resource of teachers, taken 
up late in the day, and at the end of long hours, in a conflict 
with a failing nature. It is a mischievous stimulus to inju- 
riously overworked mental power. He maintained that when 
there are uproars and disturbances in schools, in the great 
majority of instances, it would be found that it was the system, or 
the teachers, or both, that were in fault rather than the pupils. 
Professors and examiners at the meeting stated in his support 
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that the best mental labour of prizemen did not exceed six hours 
daily. . What then are we to think of a system which requires 
six hours mental labour from very young children, and in board- 
ing schools as much as eight hours sedentary application for girls / 
One professor stated, as the result of thirteen years’ experience as 
an examiner, that whenever he heard of a young man coming up 
for examination, who was said to have been reading double time 
or twelve or thirteen hours a day, he always predicted that he 
would be plucked, and he never knew an instance where such a 
reader succeeded. 

Boys have athletic exercises which in part retrieve the 
injurious effects of excessive sedentary application and constrained 
inaction. Not so the girls. To occupy the hours taken from book 
instruction, Mr. Chadwick proposes an improved bodily training 
by gymnastics for both sexes; and for boys particularly he re- 
commends the naval and the military drill, to the utility of 
which, for civil service, there is now increasing and very con- 
elusive testimony from the experience gained among the pauper 
children, But the middle and higher classes must bestir them- 
selves to save their children from deterioration by inferior pre- 
paratory education. 


PARLIAMENTAKY BUSINESS. 

Ir was not to be expected that Mr. Ewart would succeed in carry- 
ing his resolutions. The evil he wished to combat is ac- 
knowledged by men of all parties in the House, and during the 
recent weeks of the session the necessity for applying some remedy 
has made itself distinctly felt. We have already stated our own 
views at considerable length, and our chief object in now recur- 
ring to the subject is to recommend the appointment of a Select 
Committee, at an early period in the a. session, to revise 
the standing orders and the rules of debate. It is perhaps in ac- 
cordance with the law of progress that such a Committee should 
be required at no very distant intervals. It is quite certain that 
the pressure of business, which was barely supportable ten years 

, is now become a serious evil. There are many questions 
which would come under the consideration of such a Committee. 
There are some which can never be decided by restrictive 
regulations, but must be left, more or less, to the good sense of 
Members. But there are others, of a different character, which 
ean easily be made the subject of practical and obvious rules. A 
Select Committee is the best machinery that can be devised for 
putting the House of Commons in possession of the necessary in- 
formation, and we hope that some steps may be taken in this 
matter at the earliest possible period. There is only one point on 
which we will, at present, remark. The complaint which is made 
now was made twelve years ago. A Committee of the House of 
Commons said, in 1848, that they “desire to rely on the good 
feeling of the House and on the forbearance of Members, and on 
a general acquiescence in the rule which requires that Members 
should confine themselves to matters immediately pertinent to the 
subject of debate.” The difficulty to which this statement refers 
is not one that is likely to be diminished. The truth is, that the 
average intelligence of the House increases every year, and this 
growing intelligence must find vent in words. We, last week, 
suggested a remedy, and the evil is certainly one to which the 
attention of a Select Committee must be chiefly directed. 








THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

The Committee of the Commons appointed to consider the Embank- 
ment of the Thames have issued their report, with the following resolu- 
tions— 

** That the embankment of the north side of the Thames from Westminster Bridge 
to, or nearly to, Southwark Bridge would afford a desirable mode of improving the 
banks and bed of the river, and facilitate the construction of the low level sewer 
along the foreshore ; while a roadway on the embankment would greatly relieve the 
crowded thoroughfares. 

“ That by the construction of docks inside the embankment wall, wharfingers and 
other persons engaged in business along the river would, in most cases, derive in- 
creased facilities for conducting their various trades and occupations. 

“* That the statements made to the Committee with regard to the probable cost of 
the proposed embankment vary considerably, ranging from a minimum of 400,000/, 
toa maximum of 1,500,000/., according to the nature and extent of the plan; but 
these estimates include the cost of the low level sewer; and there is reason to ex- 
pect that a large proportion of the total first cost would be repaid by works of a pro- 
dactive character. 

“ That, as in 1861 the 8d. and 1d. duties upon coal, and the 4d. duty upon wine, 
which were imposed and continued by Parliament for the purpose of public im- 
provements in the metropolis will cease, your Committee recommend that they be 
renewed for a limited period, and that the whole or part of the cost of the Thames 
embankment be made a first charge upon them. 

“ The Legislature having ciently intrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the main drainage of the metropolis, and armed them with powers to deal with the 
foreshore of the river in connexion therewith, your Committee recommend that the 
construction of the embankment be also confided to them. For this purpose, your 


Committee suggest that the above-mentioned duties be placed at the disposal of | 


that Board for a limited period, and that the guarantee of the Imperial Treasury be 
likewise afforded them, according to the provisions contained in the 2lst and 22d 
Vic., c. 104, 8.6. Your Committee are of opinion that it would be most difficult to 
estimate before the works are completed the amount of damage that might be occa- 
sioned ; they, therefore, recommend that power be given to ascertain, after the com- 
pletion of the works, the amount of compensation that may be due. That, while 
your Committee consider the embankment of the South side of the Thames forms a 

of any complete scheme for the improvement of the river and the 
pooner ty yet is of less urgent necessity than that of the northern side,” 


Mr. Lowe’s Committee on the South Kensington Museum will, we 
understand, propose an additional grant for public buildings there of 
27,0007. .a year, to be applied to the construction of a building of a more 
beautiful and permanent nature, and erected so as to be part of any 
fature plan for a uniform collection. It is proposed to remove from the 
British Museum only the medieval part of the collection, and such du- 
plicates and superfluities as cannot find room in Bloomsbury. Mr. Gre- 
gory’s Committee on the British Museum will propose psa | reforms and 
additions, and will also put in a claim for an additional grant of money. 


_ Lord Brougham has introduced a series of twenty-five resolutions 
intended to regulate the private business of Parliament. 











BOOKS. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 
ENCOURAGED by the well-deserved successs of his First Series, Mr, 
Buckland has written a companion volume to it which will doubt- 
less be received with equal favour. He is quite right in thinking 
that too much cannot be written about the works of nature—pro- 
vided the writers be faithful students of nature as he is, and not 
mere literary jobbers; and we hold with the late Thomas Hood 
that N stand History is much more wholesome and pleasant read- 
ing than the Unnatural History with which we are surfeited in 
novels, It is certain, also, as Mr. Buckland remarks, that many 
common facts which escape record in formal treatises, have, 
nevertheless much interest for the true lover of natural history, 
His little books abound with examples of this kind, some of 
which we proceed to reproduce in a desultory notice of his new 
volume. 

Everyone knows that coprolites (i.e., fossil guano) are now an 
important article of commerce, being quarried and ground for 
manure; and the fact has ceased to excite much wonder since it 
has been found to harmonize with other facts of everyday ex- 
perience. We warm our dwellings and set our iron horses in mo- 
tion with the fossilized remains of primeval forests, and it is 
equally a matter of course that we should apply fossilized manure 
to our fields; but it is rather startling to co of this material 
being used for purposes of ornamental art. The coprolites of 
Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, produced by the extinct monsters ich- 
thyosaurus and plesiosaurus, are as hard as marble, and suscep- 
tible of a high polish. The late Dr. Buckland had a drawing- 
room table which was made entirely of them, and was much ad 
mired for its beauty ; and his son has seen the same material in 
actual use as earrings, and ‘‘ made out distinctly the scales and 
bones of the fish which once formed the dinner of a hideous lizard, 
but now hung pendulous from the ears of an unconscious belle, 
who had evidently never read or heard of such things as copro- 
lites.” 

Mr. Buckland has a very amusing chapter on ‘‘The Game- 
keeper’s Museum.” Gilbert White, of Seiborne, was, we believe, 
the first who deprecated the indiscriminate practice of nailing up 
specimens fers nature against the barn door, and almost every 
subsequent naturalist has renewed the protest on behalf of science. 
Mr. Buckland, however, has a good word to say for this rough and 
ready way of preserving specimens, and thinks it has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved amidst all that has lately been 
said and written upon educational subjects. Are you interested 
in the formation of local museums? Why then do you leave un- 
noticed and despised those which lie open to inspection on the 
barn door, for these ‘‘ will, if carefully examined, yield the most 
instructive information to those who take interest in the history of 
the animals now indigenous in England.” Mr. Buckland found 
matter to engage him for half a day in one of these rural museums 
near Brighton. 

‘* The victims in our gamekeeper’s museum had not been nailed up by 
chance in the first vacant place, but arranged with a certain degree of taste, 
a row being apportioned to each species of animal. The keeper's greatest 
enemies of course occupied the most prominent position; and in the top 
row no less than fifty-three cats heads stared hideously down upon the visi- 





| tor. There was a story attached to nearly each head : this cat was killed in 


such a wood, thisin such a hedge-row, some in traps, some shot, some 
knocked on the head with a stick ; but what was most remarkable was, the 
different expression of countenance observable in each individual head, 
This one had died fighting bravely to the last; inch by inch had it yielded 
up its nine lives. Caught possibly in a trap in the early part of the evening 
by one of its legs, it had lingered the night through in agony, the pain of 
its entrapped limb causing it to make furious efforts to escape, ond those 
very efforts adding additional torments to the wound. In the morning the 
keeper had come with his gun and his dogs; putting his foot on the spring 
of the trap, he had let out the wounded and exhausted animal to the mercy 
of his terriers; what little life was leftin it the dogs worried out. It had 
died a martyr to its natural instinct. Do you doubt this? Look at the 
head, now dried by the heat of two summers: the wrinkled forehead, the 
expanded eyelids, the glaring eyeballs, the whiskers extended their full 
stretch, the spiteful lips exposing the double row of tiger-like teeth, enve- 


*nomed by agony, tell us all this. The hand of death has not been powerful 


enough to relax the muscles racked for so many hours with terror and pain. 
Let us examine another head; what a difference in expression do we see in 
this cat at the end of the row; she had never been worried or tormented; 
stealthily creeping on the tips of her beautifully padded feet along some 
hedge-row, she has come within range of the gun of the concealed keeper, 
and in an instant been shot dead ; yes, shot dead; her calm look, her ears 
cocked well forward, the sagacious set of the muscles of her face remain to 
this moment,—so sudden was her death that other feelings had no time to 
work upon her expression and physiognomy. Her mummied head tells us 
the story of an unexpected and instantaneous death.” 

A cat that has once taken to poaching will never again con- 
descend to rats and mice when game or rabbits can be had. It 
is commonly supposed that cats may be hindered from poaching by 
“« doctoring” their ears, that is to say, cutting them off short, and 
clipping the hairs that line their large openings ; but Mr. Buck- 
land says that this will only keep puss at home in wet weather or 
immediately after it. Ona fineday, when no drops of water hang 
on the bushes and grass, ready to fall into her mutilated ears, 
she will surely be at her old tricks again, Gamekeepers look 
upon the cat as “‘the worst vermin in existence, for etinved® 
not hungry, she will kill for sport,” and if she have kittens in the 
woods, it is incredible what havoc she willcommit. Proofs of her 
guilt are seldom lacking; if the corpus delicti be a rabbitskin 
the case is clear; for, as the keeper deposes,— 

By Francis T. Buckland, 


* Curiosities of Natural History, Second Series. 


MA., &c. Published by Bentley. 
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«« Every animal has his own way of killing and eating his prey. The 
cat always turns the skin inside out, leaving the same reversed like a glove. 
The weasel and stoat will eat the brain and nibble about the head, and suck 
the blood. The fox will always leave the légs and hinder parts of a hare 
or a rabbit; the dog tears its prey to pieces, and eats it ‘anyhow—all 
over the place; ’ ~ — and magpies always peck out the eyes before they 

x ° e a ” 
touch any part of t r y 3 2 nN N 

« The heads of dogs are seldom seen in the keeper’s museum. He gene- 
rally buries them. Ihave heard a theory that the reason why the game- 
keepers generally can produce finer gooseberries, cabbages, Xc., than his 
neighbours, is that his garden is well manured with defunct dogs buried all 
about it. Ifan Egglishman pe and followed by ot pee eur, he 
can generally manage to get rid of him by stooping down and pretending to 
pick up a stone, for all curs have a mortal dread of a thrown stone ; but on 
the dogs of Ireland the dogs don’t care a bit if the person they are barking 
at pretends to pick up a stone; they know, cunning brutes, there are no 
stones in the bogs to be picked up and thrown at them, but they act very 
differently if there happens to be a heap of stones anywhere handy, It is 
an unpleasant situation to be attacked by a dog; if you are so cireum- 
stanced, never er to run, try throwing a stone at him, present your 
hat in your hand, and when he has seized it, hit him with a stick across the 
the nose or fore-leg. These are the most vulnerable points in a dog; 
a blow on any other part of the head but the nose won't hurt him a bit. 

“ Tf a dog comes up to you and growls, and won't be friendly, don’t with- 
draw from him; put on a bold face, and stretch your hand towards him, 
keeping it ) ay still (if you withdraw it after stretching it out he will bite 
you); the dog will come up and smell the hand, and, having once done 
this, will be your friend for life. A chimney-sweep once made a match to | 
fight a bull-dog single-handed, armed only with his brush. He entered the 
arena with his brush in one hand and a foot of bramble bush covered with 
thorns in the other. The dog sprung at him; he presented the bramble- 





bush to the animal, who seized it in his mouth, and so got hooked by the 
thorns on it; the chimney-sweep belaboured him over the head and nose | 
with the back of the brush, and won the match. We may learn from this, | 
that if a man is attacked by a bull-dog, he should hold out a stick between 
his hands, and present it to the dog, who will seize it, and give the man 
time for further measures. A rat-catcher lately told me that he had a 
monkey that would be ‘a match for any dog in any pit.” The monkey was 
given a short stout stick ; he watched his opportunity, sprang on the dog's 
back, it. was impossible for the dog to throw him, and the monkey beat him 
about the head at his will.” 

In Greece, where the dogs are as savage and as hostile to way- | 
farers as they were in the days of Ulysses, it is a law amongst | 
them to this day, that if the stranger will sit down at their ap- 
rape they will halt in front of him, and forbear from molesting 

im so long as he sits still; but if he dare to budge, they show | 


their teeth immediately. 
“A Hunt on the Sea Shore,” the longest section of Mr. Buck- | 
land’s volume, is full of interesting matter. He found subjects 
for curious speculation, even in the rubbish mingled with the 
shingle on the Brighton beach, the rolled bits of clay and glass 
bottles, tobacco-pipes, slag from the gas-works, &c. These | 
things “are of no use in themselves; but imagine the beach to 
become suddenly fossil, and how interesting would all these bits | 
of rubbish then become, as proving the existence of a highly | 
civilized people who once inhabited these shores.” Among this | 
jetsam and flotsam Mr. Buckland discovered a ball, as large as a 
good sized turnip, and quite as round, composed entirely of hu- | 
man hair, ‘The combs of the Brighton people had supplied the 
materials which the drains had conveyed to the sea, there to be- 
come felted together by the waves perpetually rolling the mass on | 
the hard shingle. On the end of an iron drainpipe, and moulded 
to it by a thick spun sheet nearly as firm as a door-mat, Mr. 


the French engineers in Cherbourg have thrown several tons of 
mussels upon the breakwater, in order that these little workmen 
may bind the loose stones together with a living cement, more 
durable than any ever invented by man. Our author is very | 
amusing and instructive on the subject of whales aground on our 
coasts. About thirty years ago a sperm whale between seventy 
and eighty feet long was captured at Whitstable. An anatomist 
was engaged in dissecting the enormous heart when his foot 
slipped, and he fell into the great artery, the aorta, down which 
he would have dropped and been smothered if aid had not been 
luckily at hand. ‘To show the narrow escape he had, he subse- 
quently cut rings out of this aorta, and found he could pass them, 
without stretghing, over his head and shoulders right down to his 
feet.” John Hunter’s assistant, Mr. Clift, incautiously stepped 
upon the tongue of a whale that was moored off the Isle of Dogs, 
and sank in the huge spongy mass which had become exceedingly 
soft from exposure to the air. In a few seconds he would have 
lost his life, when he was with great difficulty hauled out of the 
oily bog with a boat-hook. Mr. Buckland’s story of the whale 
caught in a seine-net is too good to be abridged; we give it in 
his own words— 

“Once upon a time, as Mr. Smith, one of the most experienced of the 
Folkestone fisherman, tells me, a large whale appeared off Weymouth, and 
was seen by several fishermen. The affair was talked over at night in the 
public houses, and one of the company, who happened to have a new seine- 
net which he had never used, was much taunted about it, and he was dared 
to goand net this whale with his new net. At first he took it as a joke, 
but, under the influence of beer and the chaff of his comrades, he stamped 
his hand on the table and said, ‘ Well, d— me, if I don’t go and shoot the 
net after him, catch or no catch.’ Accordingly a sentry was posted, and the 
next morning the whale was signalled as being in the offing. So the owner 
of the new seine put it into.the boat, and, rowing quietly along, shot the 
net round the unsuspicious whale, At last Master Whale put his nose 
into the net, and feeling something strange, charged against it, dragging 
men, boats, and all along with him. He then plunged and dived, and, ul- 
timately taking the new seine-net, rolled about his body, right away with 

in spite of all the fishermen could do. They looked after the whale, 
who had gone off with the net, much as an angler looks into the water 
when a fine fish has escaped from his hook; but, however, the whale was 
gone, and the would-be captors rowed home disconsolate and whaleless. 

“Some three or four days afterwards, as a coastguard was going his 





rounds in the dead of the night, he saw a huge black mass come rolling in 
with the tide; it looked like a wreck, yet it was not a wreck, for a wreck 
has not a tail wherewith to flop the water as the object had. ‘The coast- 
guardsman waited till the tide turned, and as it went down he got near to 
this strange object, which had got hard and fast among the rocks. He them 
saw that it was a whale, and, what was exceeding strange, the whale had 
a net entangled round about him in the most complicated manuer. * First 
come, first served,’ said the coastguardsman to himself, as he pulled out his 
knife and cut two great slashes in the whale’s fat sides, during which opera- 
tion (mark it, O reader) the whale kicked and evinced signs of life. The 
finder then shut up his knife and posted off with the news. Of course, as 
there was a net round the whale, his identity was established directly, and 
the owner of the net claimed the carcass because his net had caught him ; 
the coastguardsman claimed it because he had found him. Meanwhile, 
when the dispute was still going on, the lord of the manor put in his claim, 
as it was found between high and low water mark, gained it, and took pos- 
session of the whale, cut him up and boiled all.the oil out of him, getting 
forty barrels, worth a lot of money ; and there the matter ended. 

““Some weeks afterwards, as the coastguard was sitting on his —, 
(the term applied to the portable stool used by these men), a respec 
looking gentleman walked up to him, and said, ‘My man, don’t you re- 
collect the whale that you found hereabouts some time since?’ ‘ Yes, sir,” 
said the man, ‘ it was me as found him.’ ‘ Well, now, can’t you recollect 
whether, when you cut him (as they tell me you did), he kicked and winced 
under the knife?’ ‘In course he did!’ was the answer; ‘he nearly 
knocked the knife out of my hand with his tail.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
old gentleman, bristling up all of a sudden, ‘now, I am a lawyer, and mind 
that you tell the same story tomorrow, sir; for, as sure as tomorrow comes, 
you will have to swear that in court.’ On the morrow the coastguards- 
man swore that the whale was alive when first he saw him on shore, and 
that he knew it by the knife test, as stated above. It was now the lord of 
the manor’s turn to sing small, for he could not claim a thing if cast up adéve. 
He had to refund the money he got for the oil, having taken all his trouble 
for nothing; so that, after all, the owner of the new seine caught his whale, 
got his new net back, and nearly a hundred pounds besides,” 

THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF THE REVEREND JO8EPH 

WOLFF, * 
We believe Dr. Wolff to be an earnest, benevolent man, with 
some shrewdness, and not without clear intellectual vision, as far 
as it goes, only it does not go very far. His is a straightforward 
mind, but not, we should say, a logical mind. Its very direct- 
ness, however, sometimes lends it a kind of logical character. 
Strong feeling, ardent impulse, sympathetic prepossession, and 
not ratiocinative faculty, or philosophical comprehensiveness, cha- 
racterize this good missionary, We have looked over the first 


| volume of these Zravels and Adventures, written as we under- 


stand to his dictation, with some interest and great amusement. 
Its artless, outspoken, gossipping style of narrative is its chief 
recommendation. It is a very odd and very pious book. We 
have heard Mr, George Borrow called the larking missionary; Dr. 
Wolff should be called the eccentric missionary. . 

Wolff was born, we believe, at a little village called Weilers- 
bach, in the district of Bamberg in 1795, His father was a 
Rabbi, and his family belonged to the tribe of Levi. When a 
boy, Wolff used to believe in the great fish leviathan, and the 
large ox, which are to feast the Hebrew gentlemen and ladies, in 
the still expected messianic banquet. Early in life, however, he 
became impressed with a conviction of the divinity of Christ. In 
1811 he went to Saxe-Weimar, where he studied under Lenz. 
He had previously read the writings of Paulus, and the 
Wolfénbuttel Fragments. Disgusted with Protestantism, he de- 
termined to be baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, Sub- 
sequently he became acquainted with a late entertaining Member 


| for Surrey ; and after attending a Quaker’s meeting, aud a Bap- 


tist service, and visiting a Methodist minister, under Mr. Drum- 
mond’s auspices, he was taken finally by that gentleman to an 
episcopal chapel, and so enchanted was he with the devotion and 


| beauty of the English ritual, that he henceforth considered him- 


self a member of the Church of England. 

At Weimar, Wolff was befriended by Johannes Falk, the satiri- 
eal poet. Falk advised him to remaina Jew. One day when 
they were walking together they met Goethe, who pleased at 
hearing that young Wolff had read Eymont, patted the boy on 
the head, and told him to follow the bent of his own mind, and 
not listen to what Falk said. 

“‘ Wolff was not pleased with the religion of Weimar, for al- 
though the men he met there were far from being infidels, still 
the religion of Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland was 2 mix- 
ture of poetical, philosophical, half Christian, half Hindoo mate- 
rials, and not at all to his taste. They swore by Prometheus, and 
sympathized with Ariadne upon Naxos: Kant and Fichte had 
been their saints and subjects of daily meditation.” 

Wolff got on much better in England “with the uncompro- 
mising and highly principled George Anthony Denison and his 
most excellent wife ;” with Drummond, Lewis Way, and “ that 
man of God,” Simeon. He tells us that Simeon was a good, sound 
churchman ; and if he were now alive, he and Archdeacon Denison 
would love each other as brothers in Christ. Moreover, “ Dr. 
Wolff subscribes ex toto animo to Simeon’s views on baptismal re- 
generation; and Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, agrees also 
with Simeon on this point ;” which is pleasant to hear. 

Dr. Wolff's high churchmanship seems to us of a very commend~- 
able kind; his view, to a great degree, being that members of 
the living church of Christ are to be found among the baptized 
members of all denominations ; “whilst, on the other hand, he 
maintains that the only divinely constituted Church is that whieh 
has preserved the Apostolical succession.” : 

Wolff, however, has strong antipathies. He especially re 
bates “the filthy Calvinism of certain preaching lieutenants of the 

* Travels and Adventures of the Reverend Joseph Wolf, LL.D., Vicar of Ie 


Brewers, near Taunton, and Missionary to the Jews and Muhammedans in Persia, 
Bokhara, Cashmeer, &c. Published by Saunders, Otley and Co, 
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Navy ;” and Bokhti, the Swedish Consul-General, he charac- 
terizes as “‘a nasty atheist and infidel!” Some of Wolff's ex- 

ssed opinions, too, are highly original. Men are not ordered 
in the New Testament, he thinks, to preach against super- 
stition. ‘‘ Twice superstition is mentioned, and twice not only not 
censured, but mentioned in a favourable manner.” Belief comes 
natural to Dr. Wolff. He has more confidence in the traditions of 
the Arabs than in all the criticism of Robinson and Stanley; he 
believes ‘‘ the tomb of our blessed Lord pointed out as such is the 
very tomb where he was laid, and the stone which is pointed out 


as the stone rolled away by the angel is the identical stone!” | 
This patronage of superstition and credulity recalls a famous al- | 


literative toast, given, we have heard, by a humourous Cantab, of 
rather conservative views, in or about the days of ‘the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill” :—TZithes, tories, taxes, 
bishops, bigots, boroughmongers ! Dr. Wolff seems to approve of 
the practice if not of the spirit of the age, when he tells us how 
Samson at last paid off ‘ haughty Delilah” and 3000 of her coun- 
trymen as well. ‘Poor Samson,” he continues, ‘‘ought to have 


had a little more of the resolution and the spirit of General Haynau, | 


and have given her a good sound horsewhipping, which all gossip- 
ing women deserve.” What would the chivalrous Ariosto have 
said to this—he who wrote :— 
** Parmi non sol gran mal, ma che l’uom faccia 

Contra natura, e sia di dio ribello, 

Che s’induce a pereuotere la faccia 

Di bella donna, o romperle un capello : 

Ma chi le da veneno, o chi le caccia 

L’alma del corpo con laccio o coltello, 

Ch’uomo sia quel non crederd in eterno, 

Ma in vista umana un Spirto dell’ inferno.” 

Orlando Furioso, Canto v., iii. 

Women, however, are very aggravating, though to turn the 
— on Mrs, Stowe’s Candace, them’s a good deal better than 
nuffin. 

Sometimes we find a remark in this volume of Zravels and Ad- 
ventures, which, like the English Homilies, contains very whole- 
some doctrine for the times. At Albury Park, in Surrey, where 
Mr. Drummond assembled a select party of pundits to discuss 
unfulfilled prophecies, each person spoke out his peculiar views, 
while Wolff was chosen to interpret the original Hebrew. Dr. 
Macneil, Lords Mandeville and Riley, Dodsworth, Marsh, Frere, 
and Irving, were present on this occasion. ‘‘ The result of these 
meetings was, that all became of opinion that the system of in- 
terpreting fulfilled prophecy in a grammatical, historical, or as it 
is commonly, but not quite correctly called, Jiteval sense ; and 
unfulfilled prophecy in a phantomizing, or what is commonly 
called, spiritual manner, is a miserably rotten system, and one 
leading to infidelity.” If, reasons Dr. Wolff, the Virgin literally 
did bring forth a son, then literally, and not figuratively, “the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall rule over the house of Jacob for ever.” So convinced is 
Dr. Wolff of the fallacy of the ungrammatical or spiritual system 
of prophecy, that he does not hesitate to protest against it, as 
“an almost blasphemous trifling with the word of God.” 
expositor of prophecy our eccentric evangelist is nobly ingenuous, 
He had predicted the Messianic Advent in 1847. He now ac- 
knowledges that in hazarding this prediction he made a great 
mistake; which, considering all things, we think not at al 
improbable. But yet more. ‘‘ Wolff has long ago given 
ah attempting to fix a date for the accomplishment of unful- 

led prophecies.” He has also entirely given up regarding 
* the 1260 days as so many years, but x A them to be litera 
days.” When will Dr. Cumming go and do likewise? To that 
eminent soothsayer and inspector of the viscera of the Future we 
recommend an imitation of this high-minded self-iconoclasm. 
Then we shall cease to hear that the author of Zhe Great Tribu- 
lation has been “‘ taunted with having, notwithstanding his belief 
that the world was to come to an end in 1867, recently renewed 
the lease of a cottage for ten years.” Then, too, our prophet will 
perhaps be prepared with a more consistent answer to this taunt 
than ‘that a belief in prophecy should not override common 
sense.” Dr, Cumming evidently thinks at present that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. Millennial prospects are not 
without their charm; but he prefers “ the sweet simplicity of the 
Three per Cents” to the accumulating interest of the Bank of 
Faith. Heaven, as Mr, Pyeroft’s sailor was of opinion, is all 
we well, but old England’s the place for him. 

We cannot follow Dr. Wolff from Albury to Alexandria, o1 
from Cornhill to Cairo. We cannot describe how he visited 
Rome, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Sheeraz, Ispahan, Armenia, Circassia 
(where the cream comes from ?), or the desert of Cayen, where an 
old man, “ praise be to God, the mighty and the glorious,” found, 
not a fortune in pepper, but “ half a rupee.” Dr. Wolff, like 
Ulysses, has seen the cities and manners of men. To keep to the 
latter category, he saw those of Prince Hohenlohe, Madame de 
Krudener, Lustaneau, “le prophéte” of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
and Sir Charles James Napier. We shall conclude our notice of Dr. 
Wolff and his book by quoting a passage which pleasingly illus- 
trates the manners of his distinguished military friend, showing, 
among other things, that 

** ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,”’ 

‘* Sir Charles Napier went on to say, ‘Now, Wolff, you are not allowed 
to land; but I and my friend Kennedy and Dr. Muir, will often come to see 
you. I shall send you victuals from shore and you can do just what you 

ke. You must remain here twenty-six days, for we don’t wish to catch 
the plague; though its all a humbug. I shall come tomorrow with the 
Jews and Greeks to whom you may preach. You may tell them that there is 


As an | 


somnnnaspgill 
no difference between Jew and Greek,—for they are both rogues alike,’ gir 
Charles was nevertheless a great lover and friend of the Greeks. 

** Next day he actually came with a great crowd of both Jews and Gree 


and said, ‘Now! here Iam come to stand by you. If you cannot convert 
them, they shall get a d——d good licking!’” Wolff reproved Napier for 
swearing, to which he answered, ‘I deserve the reproof for I swear like g 
trooper.’ 

‘After Wolff had been for some days in that horrible Lazzaretto, he 
wrote to Sir Charles Napier a long letter, assigning six reasons which ought 
to induce Sir Charles to let him out sooner than the twenty-sixth day, 

“* Sir Charles answered this letter as follows :— 

‘** You gave me six reasons for letting you out; I will give you seven 
reasons for keeping you in. One of the reasons is,—That if I let you oy 
sooner, the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands would cut off my 
| head.’ 
|  ** However in spite of that, he gave Wolff six days grace, and took him 

into his house; and Wolff maintains, that he never in his life saw a mom 

affectionate father and tender husband, or a man who set a better exam 
| by having daily family prayers in his home ; and on Sunday Wolff held diving 
service and preached there. For Sir Charles assembled in his house all the 
Jews; and to those who knew how to read he gave the Bible. One of the 
Jews wanted a Bible. Sir Charles Napier immediately asked, ‘Do yoy 
know how to read?’ The Jew said, ‘Yes.’ Sir Charles Napier then said, 
‘Read,’ and put a Bible into his hand. But the man did not know how to 
read, on which Sir Charles Napier exclaimed, ‘I have a good mind to give 
you a d——d licking! the soundest licking you ever got.’ ”’ 








NEW NOVELS,* 
WE congratulate Sir Arthur Elton and the public on the brilliant 
success with which he has accomplished the most critical stage in 
a novelist’s career—the production of his second work of fiction, 
A first novel is an uncertain measure of its author’s powers, for 
these may not yet have attained the full development which use 
can give them, or they may be incapable of improvement. In- 
stances are not rare in which a writer has not only put forth his 
whole strength ina first effort, but also expended upon it the 
whole sum of what life has taught him, so that all his subsequent 
utterances are but repetitions of the old theme accompanied by the 
old tricks of manner. It is well that a man should pass his little- 
go with credit, but the result of that trial does not determine his 
standing in the estimation of his contemporaries at the university, 
Below the Surface, Sir Arthur Elton’s little-go, was full of 
promise which has not failed of fulfilment. With Herbert 
| Chauncey he went in for his novelist’s degree, and he has come 
| out from the examination a first-class man. Some day perhaps 
he will do something better than Herbert Chauncey ; he may 
write one or two worse novels without shaking our faith in him; 
if he will continue to produce others as good from time to time 
with moderate frequency, we shall be content. 

Among the distinguishing merits of the novel of Herbert 
Chauncey, not the least signal are the freshness and the artisti¢ 
construction of the story. It is full of variety, yet its unity is 
perfectly preserved, wubesion by a single episode. Its interest 
increases in intensity with an even progression from the first 

| chapter to the last, and this characteristic of the novel is the more 
| remarkable because it is achieved in the teeth of a great artistic 
difficulty. Early in the tale its hero, the man “more sinned 
against than sinning,” is guilty of a foul sin, and becomes an 
| object of scorn and abhorrence to the reader, whose sympathy 
with him in his subsequent wrongs and sufferings could oak be 
| reawakened by a writer of consummate skill. There is no palter- 
ing here with the immutable laws of honour and conscience ;_ the 
erring man, who is his own autobiographer, may seek to palliate 
his offence, and his sophistical arguments are allowed the full 
licence which dramatic propriety demands for them; but there is 
no furtive collusion between him and the author in the back- 
| ground to make wrong seem right. The time comes at last, as 
we have said, when our interest in Herbert Chauncey is re- 
awakened by the atrocity of the human agency through which 
retribution befals him, but before this change comes round there 
is a point in the story at which we trembled for the author. We 
cared no more for his hero, and had not yet learned to care much 
for the wife whom that hero had married after basely deserti 
| his first love; this was our condition ere we had advanced beyon 
the first third of the first volume, and we looked at the long re- 
mainder of the autobiography with no sense of allwrement, but 
with sore misgivings that its perusal would prove a weary task. 
We were not left long to labour under this discouraging im- 
pression. Presently we found ourselves accompanying Herbert 
Chauncey through scenes of English country life which we heartily 
| enjoyed, and in that way we were led at first to tolerate his pre- 
| sence, and then gradually to become again concerned in the course 
| of his destiny. There is very good fun in a discussion of county 
business at Quarter Sessions. Then follows a violent altercation, 
| ending in a personal conflict and aduel. After this comes 4 
| remarkable inquest held by a vulgar and knavish coroner with @ 
| packed jury of ignorant and prejudiced boors, Presently we are 
| in the thick of a contested election, our hero being the Tory can- 
didate for a county bordering on Wales. 

“* Muckleworth then hurried me off on a canvassing expedition. We 
were to call on Mr. Juice, the dissenting minister. It was rather a forlorn 
hope; but Apwood declared that a little stroking down and caressing would 
do wonders. Mr. Saltmarsh, my good vicar, protested against canvassing & 
dissenter, and remained in the carriage outside. Mr. Juice’s maid stare 
wildly at the spectacle ofa carriage and four, with no end of blue ribbons in 
the horse’s heads, drawn up in front of her master’s quiet suburban villa. 
After some delay we were admitted. Mr. Juice had put on his best Sunday 
coat, and largest white neck-tie. He sat in an arm-chair, with the light 
By Sir Arthur 
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* Herbert Chauncey ; a man more sinned against than sinning. ) 
Hallam Elton, Bart., Author of “ Below the Surface.” In three volumes. 
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falling very effectively upon the bump of veneration at the top of his bald 
head, one leg crossed over the other, and his countenance serious, but placid 
aes our bishops sit when expecting a visitor who requires to be gently 


« We made our pemetes cautiously ; first praising his garden, then his 
pouse, then his study, Folliott went so far as to hazard a compliment to the 
good looks of the maid-servant, but we kicked him under the table, and he 

used. The state of religion in Stoke was next touched upon, and finally 
the success of Mr. Juice’s ministerial labours. . 

“His countenance lost its sternness at the end of the first three 
minutes, and became mildly compassionate ; then passed into the blandly- 
cordial ; and finally into the soberly-jocose and familiar. Rising from his 
gm-chair, Mr. Juice showed us the theological works in his bookcase, par- 
ticularly a handsome edition of Hooker; the prints in his portfolio; espe- 
dally a striking likeness of Bishop Horsley: a collection of dried caterpil- 
Jars in various attitudes of torture; and a bed of pinks in the litile flower- 
garden in front of his house. As we were going—not a word had been said 
on the real object of our visit—Mr. Juice drew me back into the study, and 
sftly rubbing his hands together, said :— , 

“*T presume, Mr. Chauncey, you will vote for the total abolition of 
durch-rates?’ 

“JT reddened, and stammered a confession, that as a genuine Tory, I must 
stand up in defence of the Church. 9 ‘ 

** Ah, well; you will give the subject your attention at all events, and 
periaps you will read this little work, issued by the ‘Church Annihilator 

iety.” You will find it very good. And how about ejecting the bishops 
from the House of Lords, Mr. Chauncey ? 
warm on that point. 

“T again reddened, and was afraid I could not support a bill for that pur- 


Many of my dear brethren are 


are Ah, well! You will think of it, I hope. Iam pleased to have had 
the honour of being introduced to you, and I think if f vote at all I shall 
give you a plumper.’ 

“ We shook hands warmly, and drove off in triumph. 
after, I discovered a fact that considerably damped my gratification. 
friend, Mr. Juice, did not happen to have a vote for the county. 

“Then we visited a small yeoman living in a small farm-house with a 
small field attached to it. This man kept us two hours before he would pro- 
mise his vote, and, after all, we were not sure of him. 

“* Dwon’t ye knaw, Squire Chauncey, I be a frecholder, and father 


But afew days 
My 


aforeme ? Aye, aye, and I’ll niver gee my vote wi’ my eyes shut! Be- 
gummers, I oodn’t, if the finest gentleman in England axed me. Na, I 
oodn’t, Mr. Apwood. It’s nonsical to ’spect it. I tell thee I oodn't. Now 


do ye, Squire Chauncey, come nist the fire, and tell I summat more. 
Dwon’t be ’frunted, Squire Chauncey, dwon’t be ’frunted. But I be a free- 
holder, and father war too, and gramfer afore us; which all dree on us 
voted blue, but we all o’s knawed why fust. Ees, all o’s. Come, squire, I 
bag your pardon, but oon’t ye take drop cider? Do ye now, and tell I sum- 
mut more o’ politics. Do ye now !’ 

“ The day was well nigh spent, but we paid one more visit. It was to the 
rector of the next parish; a tall, dry, austere-looking man, who, the mo- 
ment we were all safe in his library, took down a voluminous work on the 
Alpocalypse, and put us through a regular examination. 

“* We should have got out of it very well, if it had not been for my vicar ; 
who, although we pinched him black and blue, would persist in contradict- 
ing every other word the rector said, until it ended in a violent altercation, 
and our abrupt dismissal from the house, with the pleasant assurance that 
he would rather cut off his right hand than promote the return of so hetero- 
dox a candidate.”’ 

The recollections of a returned M.P. supply us with another 
extract :— 

“T had entered Parliament asa working man, and not merely a looker- 
on. The question was how to begin? With much good sense, as I con- 
ceived, I determined to do nothing for some months, but watch and learn 
the ways of the House. This was very well in theory, but in practice my 
self-command failed. Doing nothing began to be a slow torture. I became 
depressed and almost ill; I felt I must do something, and accordingly did 
it as follows :— ; 

** After all my abstemiousness, I rose with much deliberation to make a 
speech, carefully rehearsed for some hours previous, at exactly two in the 
morning, when the House was impatient to get to bed. The debate had 

m driven late into the night by discussion on other subjects, and I had 
had no chance of speaking earlier. ‘The wise course woul have been to 
have said nothing and waited for another opportunity. But, lacking ex- 

ience, and deficient as yet in the gift of self-restraint, nowhere more use- 

1 than in the House, I sprang on my legs as if plucked from my seat by 
some invisible wire from the ceiling. The shout of ‘ Divide’ that rang 
through the House rather stimulated me than otherwise. I hoped to excite 
the interest and compel the attention of both sides. There were a few of 
cries of ‘New Member, new Member!’ Reluctantly the House let me go 
om. Near me I heard one M.P. say to another, ‘ Who’s that confounded 
fellow?’ with as much coolness as if I were a stray porter or policeman, in- 
stead of Mr. Herbert Chauncey, county Member, lately come into a hand- 
tome fortune, who had distinguished himself at college, and of whom great 

ngs were expected by his friends. 

“On the Treasury bench a noble lord said in an audible voice, ‘ Why the 
deuce does the fool get up to speak at two in the morning?’ All this time 

was getting through my opening sentences; my idea having all along 
been to make a neat speech of some half an hour's duration, rather to excite 
expectation than to achieve a high reputation as a debater. 

“But before I had got through my first paragraph, the House began to 
comprehend that I was commencing, not a few remarks, but a studied 
oration. Some of the men immediately grew restless, and once more there 
was a loud murmur of ‘ Divide.’ This was not encouraging,, but what was 
Worse, the idea crept through my mind, unwelcome as a twinge of toothache, 
that I was perpetrating a great blunder. I was making myself a bore, and 
when a man has established a character for being a bore, he is often a long 
time in getting rid of it. If I had possessed impudence, I might have run 
through my speech as fast as a schoolboy saying his task; but impudence 
was not one of my gifts, and the only idea that occurred to me was to make 
a dignified retreat; that is to say, judiciously curtail my speech, and sit 

wn in ten minutes, 

More easily said than done. As soon as I left the beaten track of my 
well-conned harangue, I began to flounder in ‘abyssmal’ mud. The cry 

‘Divide’ again burst forth, and the tone in which it was uttered was 
unmistakable ; it meant—‘ Oh, shut up that bothering noise and sit down 
nobody wants to hear you!’ This did not improve the clearness of my 

but I struggled through my sentence, and began another with, ‘ Mr. 
Speaker ! * There was no need whatever to exclaim ‘Mr. Speaker;’ 
and I said to myself—‘ You are saying that to gain time, for you know you 
haven’t a notion what to say next. 


With benignant compassion, as if replying—‘I am sorry for you, but you 
see I can’t help you.’ I believe the pause was only five seconds and a 


é The moment I made this pertinent ob- | 

Servation, my mind became a blank; there was an awful pause; the very | , 5 densi eenannen 

cries of ‘ Divide’ ceased. I gazed wildly at the Speaker; he looked at me | gathering on a farm of twenty acres serve 
; 


ute in duration, but in my intense distress it seemed many minutes. 
he whole building began slowly to revolve round and round, my heart was 
nailed to my ribs, and my tongue as dry as a piece of shoe-leather. I made 
a desperate effort, like a drowning man, to save myself, and partially sue- 
ceeded. There wore a few good-natured ‘ Hear, hears,’ by way of en- 
couragement, but that did me no good; it only impressed upon my mind 
the disagreeable fact that my embarrassment was patent to everybody. I 
saved myself, as I said, by a desperate effort; condensing into a couple of 
sentences the pith of my half hour’s oration, I wound up by assuring the 
House I would not detain it at that latehour. This was the only sentiment 
in my speech that met with applause, and I sank back into my place in a 
frame of mind not far from miserable. 

“* As I had overrated my powers of enchaining the attention of the 
House, much more did I overrate the extent of my failure. In point of 
fact, very few suspected it was a failure at all, for none could know I had 
privately contemplated making a decided ‘hit.’ But more particularly, in 
common with most of us, I imagined myself the observed of all observers, 
when I was barely observed by a dozen near me. 

‘‘ Leaving the House with an aching heart, I threw myself into a cab, 
and went home to bed ‘a blighted being.’ Next morning, however, my 
spirits a little revived. My five minutes’ speech did not look so very bad in 
_— One man called it ‘sensible.’ I could have clasped him to m 
1eart, though only the day before such gentle praise would have seem 
downright impertinent. 

‘** But my unlucky attempt to make a sensation left some ill effects be- 
hind. I was vastly more nervous than I was before. Merely to present a 
petition, became a most formidable proceeding—a glass of sherry and a bis- 


| cuit were essential before the step could be attempted. For weeks, nay 


months, I would no more have addressed ‘ Mr. Speaker,’ except in the de- 
partment of parliamentary business just mentioned, than have danced a 
hornpipe on the floor of the House. One day, however, in Committee of 
the whole House, some Member made a foolish observation ; I rose, on the 
impulse of the moment, and put him right; there was laughter and ap- 
plause. A weight seemed taken from my mind, and nerve and self-posses- 
sion came back tome. By degrees I gained the ear of the House, and po- 
litical leaders deemed my support worth securing.” 


The author of Scarsdale is intimately acquainted with the 
scenery and people of East Lancashire, and the pictures he draws 
of them are clear and expressive. The period which his story 
illustrates is well chosen, being that which witnessed the tran- 
sition from the hand-loom to the power-loom system. This vast 
change was not effected without entailing much temporary suffer- 
ing on the working classes and provoking violent outbreaks, one 
of which forms a prominent feature in the novel. The incidents 
connected with it are numerous, and are vigorously pourtrayed, 
The author never appears to more advantage than when he is de- 
scribing scenes of vehement action, whether on the part of indi- 
viduals concentrating every faculty of mind and body upon some 
perilous enterprise, or of masses swaying to and fro under change- 
ful gusts of tumultuous passions. He is a man of large ——— 
and acquirements, to whom the profoundest problems of economi- 
cal science are matters of more than speculative interest. Disous- 
sions on topics of this kind occupy a large portion of his p 
and we by no means deny their intrinsic value, but we woul 
rather haye lighted upon them in another place. Construction 
and characterization are the weak points of the novel. Setting 
aside that part of the story which immediately concerns the riots, 
the rest is feeble in conception, and awkwardly unfolded. The 
author is at home among his living models of the humbler class, 
but his hand fails him when he attempts to pourtray persons of his 
own social grade. Study and practice will, we hope, enable him 
to make good his present deficiencies as an artist, and to assert 
for himself a place among writers of fiction which shall be worthy 
of his unquestionable talents and earnestness of purpose. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

M. Merimée, an historian, and one of the most acute and brilliant of 
contemporary French writers, has avowed that what he most prizes in 
history is its anecdotes. Mr, Windsor, the author of Erurca: orn Cma- 
RACTERISTICS OF Men, Manners, AND Booxs, appears to be of Meri- 
mée’s way of thinking. His object, he says, is to seize and winnow on 
the threshing floor of biological criticism those waifs of aneedote which 
form a large element in the literary life of the past two centuries, and by 
which alone it can be fully realized. The subjects of his chapters are the 
mental history of Montaigne; Milton—his prose writings and biogra- 
phies ; Dryden, or the literary morality of an epoch ; De Foe, and the 
rise of pamphleteering ; Pope and Swift, Bolingbroke and Harley ; Gold- 
smith and the history of prose fiction in England; characteristics of an- 
cient and modern orators; but these titles give a very far from adequate 
idea of the actual contents of the several chapters to which they are at- 
tached. 

Dr. Bennett, the author of Garuentnes or A Naturaist In Aus- 
TRALASTA, is, we believe, the oldest living settler in New South Wales, 
and has for nearly half a century been assiduous in collecting from per- 
sonal observation the valuable materials presented in this handsome vo- 
lume. ‘The illustrations are with few exceptions by that well-known 
author and accurate draughtsman, Mr. G, F. Angas. 

Srrecues tN PARLIAMENT AND some MisceiLanrovs PAMPHLETS OF 
rue LATE Henry Drummonp, Esa., isa title sufficiently desc —— for 
the purpose of this preliminary notice. A biographical sketch of the 
author has been prefixed to the work by the editor, Lord Lovaine. 

To those who have read Our Farm or Four Acnes the title of its 
author’s new work From Hayrre to Horrinc may suggest expecta- 
tions of something of the same character—that is to say, a matter-of- 
fact account of an experiment in amateur farming on a small scale, with 
a statement of expenditure and income, as favourable proportionately in 
its ostensible results as Mr. Mechi’s balance-sheet, but not perhaps so 
strictly adjusted in all points to the rules laid down by accountants. 
Now the new book is nothing of the kind. _ It is a little novel of a very 
commonplace order, in which the processes of haymaking and hop 
only as scenic accessories to a 
A young and friendless bar- 


dull story of love-making and marrying. 
a man of 


rister of ten years’ standing and three years’ practice at the bar, 
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vigorous frame and sound constitution, has—wonderful to relate !—lost 
his health and been nearly blinded by excessive toil in his profession, and 
retires with his wife to a little farm in Kent, where a few months of 
wholesome exercise in the open air quite set him up again. His 
younger sister, a beautiful and gentle git, comes on a visit to him to re- 
cover from the effects of the drudgery she has undergone as a dependent 
upon a married sister, an imperious and ill-tempered fine lady. Anne 
is no sooner settled in the farm house than the inevitable clergyman 
comes on the scene, but this time he is not a curate; we are happy to 
say he is a rector, no less, for that saves a great deal of trouble both to 
author and reader. His highly respectable and eligible reverence phi- 
landers with sister Anne in the hayfield, while his strong-minded aunt 
does all! the week day business of the parish ; but the Squire, who hap- 
ms to be Anne’s cousin, though the relationship was not known to 
her or to her brother, comes home after a long absence abroad, and the 
m soon persuades himself that he has been cut out and must wear 
the willow. The Squire, however, discovers that an old flame of his 
has been locked up in a garret by an aunt anda cousin who have designs 
bp his hand, and she is rescued from them just as they are packing her 
off more dead than alive to China. The deaex machina on this occasion 
is the wife of the parish surgeon, a notable old lady, the nearest approach 
the author has made to a real impersonation. The hopping and the ques- 
tion popping come off together, and we see the lovers made happy at last 
—with asense of relief which is not felt solely on their account. 


Trary tv Transition consists of public scenes and private opinions 
in the Spring of 1860, It is illustrated by official documents from the 
papal archives of the revolted legations, contains fifteen chapters on 

avoy, Mont Cenis, Turin, Lombardy, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, the Appennines, Florence, Rome, Papal Government, &e. Mr. 
Arthur writes in a mild and liberal spirit. He is hopeful of Italy’s 
Future, sympathizes with the sorrows of her people, and is severely 
Anti-Catholic. His book is rather garrulous, but not without interest. 
He exposes the cruelty and imbecility of the Papal Government; ex- 
lains the punishment of the mordacchia; tells us how prisoners are 
tinadoed, and have dogs set on them (in one instance at least) ; how 
800 accused persons were condemned in a single sentence and 82 shot, 
as the result of but two trials. He thinks that the Savoyards are well 
contented “to belong henceforth to the nation to which their language 
and their interests pointed them;” and asserts his conviction that 
“Piedmont fought for Milan upon the Tchernaya, and France for Savoy 
upon the Mincio.” 


Vegetarians ought to know best how to prepare the kind of food to 
which they exclusively confine themselves, and omnivorous feeders will 
do wisely in profiting by the —— knowledge of these mild 
enthusiasts. HE Principtes AND Practice oF VEGETARIAN 
Cookery is an excellent book of its kind, truly described as being 
founded on chemical analysis, and embracing the most approved methods 
of the art.” One little fault we think we have discovered in it—thanks 
to our recent study of Captain Burton. In his last work, there is a 
remarkable passage on the art of boiling rice, which contains, along with 
other curious matter a piece of practical instruction not given by the 
vegetarian. Captain Burton says— 

‘ For the past century, which concluded with reducing India to the 
rank of a British province, the proud invader has eaten her rice after 
a fashion which has secured for him the contempt of the East. He delibe- 
rately boils it, and after drawing off the nutritious starch or gluten called 
**conjee,"’ which forms the perquisite of his Portuguese or his Pariah 
cook, he is fain to fill himself with that which has become little more nu- 
tritious than the prodigal’s husks. Great, indeed, is the invader’s ignorance 
upon that point. Peace be to the manes of Lord Macaulay, but listen to and 
wonder at his eloquent words :--‘ The Sepoys came to Clive, not to complain 
of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should be given to the 
Europeans, who required more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The 
thin gruel, they said, which was strained away from the rice would suffice 
for themselves. History contains no more touching instance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind.’ Indians never fail to% 
drink the ‘conjee.’ The Arab, on the other hand, mingles with his rice a 
sufliciency of ghee to prevent the extraction of the ‘thin gruel,’ and thus 
makes the grain as palatable and as nutritious as Nature intended it to be.”’ 


Frrst Srers to Zootocy, by Mr. Robert Patterson, of Belfast, has 
appeared in a third edition, with much additional matter, and many new 
wood-cuts. The latter are apparently identical with stereotyped illus- 
trations to be seen in some systematic treatises of much higher preten- 
sions. The book is admirably adapted to the capacity of young readers, 
and may be used with advantage by adult beginners. 


The inordinately long title of Mr. Davison’s work on the Gotp Drro- 
siTs IN AustRALiA is typical of its superabundant and ill-digested con- 
tents. The book has very much the air of a blue-book ; it may peradven- 
ture possess all the merits of that cumbrous kind of literature, but cer- 
tainly it is characterized by some of its notorious defects. 

Books. 

E‘hica ; ov Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books, By Arthur Lloyd 
Windsor. 

Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia ; being Observations principally on 
the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
and some of the Austral Islands, By George Bennett, M.D., &e. 

Speeches in Parliament and some Miscellaneous Pamphlets of the late Henry 
Drummond, Esq. Edited by Lord Lovaine. In two volumes. 

Henry Hudson the Navigator. The original documents in which his career is 
recorded. Collected, partly Translated, and Annotated, with an Introduction, 
by G. M, Asher, LL.D. 

From Haytime to Hopping. By the Author of “‘ Our Farm of Four Acres.” 

Précis de la Litterature Frangaise depuis son origine jusqu’a nos jours, Com- 
piled expressly for the Use of Schools and Students Graduating for the Com- 
petitive Examinations. By Leon Contanseau. 

The Discovery and Geognosy of Gold Deposits in Australia ; with Comparisons 
and Accounts of the Gold Regions in California, Russia, India, Brazil, &c. 
Tilustrated with chromo-tinted map. 

Bentley's Cook's Everyday Book, Combining Economy with Excellence. 

Notes on Health ; showing how to Preserve or Regain it by Diet, Regimen, &c. 
With a Familiar Explanation of the chief Functions of the Human Body, and 
their Relation to the Mind. By W. T. Coleman, M.D. 

Popular Astronomy. A concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, 
Satellites, and Comets. By O. M. Mitchell, LL.D. Revised by the Rev. L. 
Tomlinson, M.A. , 

Is it Peace Jehu ? or Buorapartism. By an Ex-Cabinet Minister. 


fo ve, with Barrack Thoughts, and other Poems, By a Common 
ier. 





The Eighth Commandment. By Charles Reade. 


i 
New Epitions anp Reprints. 

Marston Lynch ; his Life and Times, his Friends and Enemies, his Victories 
and Defeats, his Kicks and Halfpence. A Personal Biography. By Robert B 
Brough, With Portrait and a Memoir of the Author by George Augustys 

a. 


Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By the Right Honourable Sir Jame 
Stephens, K.C.B. Fourth edition. 

Easton and its Inhabitants. By the Hon. Eleanor Eden. 

The Spanish Campaign in Morocco. By Frederick Hardman, Special Correspog. 
dent to The Times, 


LITERARY NEWS. 

“Francis Bacon, his Life and Character,” by Mr. Hepworth Dixon: 
and “The United Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent 
the Death of Olden Barneveld,” by Mr. John Lothrop Motley, are an. 
nounced as forthcoming by Mr. Murray. 

“The Autobiography of Mary Granville, afterwards Mrs. Delany, 
attached to the Court of her Majesty Queen Charlotte, and her corre. 
spondence with the most distinguished personages of her time,” edited 
the Right Honourable Lady Llanover, is preparing by Mr. Bentley. 

The same publisher has in the press “‘ The History of Rome, from the 
earliest time to the Period of its Decline,” by Dr. Mommsen, translated 
by the Reverend E. 8. Davies, with an introduction by Dr. Schmitz; 
and “The Greatest of the Plantagenets: an Historical Memoir,” by 
Edmund Clifford, Esq. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. promise “ Lectures on the History of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts,” by Mr. Wm. B. Scott; ‘“‘ The Development 
of Christian Architecture in Italy between the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries,” by Mr. W. Sebastian Okeley, M.A. : and “ Deedalus, or the 
Causes and Principles of the excellence of Greek Sculpture,” by Mr, 
Falkener. 

‘Sketches of early Scotch History,” by Cosmo Innes; ‘ A Century of 
Despotism in Naples and Sicily, 1759-1859,” by Mr. 8. Horner; anda 
“ Memoir of George Wilson, M.D,” are announced as forthcoming by 
Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Rivington and Co., have in the press a ‘‘ Second Series of 
Parochial Sermons,” by the Reverend G. Bellett, M.A.; a volume of 
“‘Sermons,” by the Reverend John Kirkman Miller, M.A.; and “ Some 
Account of the Church of Christ during the first Three Centuries, as 
illustrated from the Writings of Eusebius,” by Dr. John Kaye. 

“The Life and Letters of John Angell James, including an unfinished 
autobiography,” edited by R. W. Dale, M.A., Mr. James’ pulpit suo- 
cessor, are announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. ; and 
Messrs. Dean and Son, promise “ Women of the Reformation : their 
Lives, Faith, and Trials,” by Ellen C. Clayton. 

A collection of “ Ancient Danish Ballads,” translated from the origi- 
nals, with notes and an introduction, by R. C. Alexander Prior, M.D., is 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. are preparing for the press several new 
works of fiction. Among them are ~‘ Sunshine and Clouds in the Morn- 
ing of Life,” by Miss Ann Bowman; “The Unloved One,” by Mrs. 
Holland; and “ Odd People,” by Captain Mayne Reid. 

Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, have brought out ‘‘ Commentaires 
d’un Soldat, épisodes des Guerres de Crimée et d’ Italie,” by Paul de Mo- 
lénes, The author, now Adjutant to Marshal Canrobert, was formerly a 
literary man, and fertile dramatic writer. 

An “ Histoire de la Conquéte et de la Colonisation de I’ Algérie, depuis 
1830, jusqu’d 1860,” by M. Achille Fillias, has been published by 
Messrs. Arnauld and Co., Paris. 

Under the title “‘ Voyage Comique et Orphéonique des trois mille 
Francais 4 Londres,” M. Benjamin Gasteau has brought out, through 
Dentu, Paris, a humouristic description of the late Orphéonist Festival 
at the Crystal Palace. 

A fresh contribution tothe biography of Béranger, from the pen of M. 
Paul de Lascaux, has been published by Messrs. Amyot and Co., Paris, 
under the title “‘ A la Mémoire de Béranger.” 

The well-known French feuilletonist, who writes under the nom de 
plume of Viscountess Dasch, has brought out, through Didier and Co, 
Paris, a “Livre des Femmes,” being a sort of sequel to Professor 
Michelet’s ‘L’Amour,” and “ La Femme.” 

Count Montalembert’s ‘‘ Les Moines d'Occident,”’ in two volumes, has 
appeared this week at Paris. Simultaneously a German translation, re- 
vised by the author, has been published by M. Manz, Regensburg. 

A new volume of travels inthe interior of Africa, by Dr. Ferdinand 
Werne, has been brought out by H. W. Becks, Stuttgart, under the 
title, ‘‘Beitriige zur Kunde des Innern von Africa: die Volker Ost 
Sudan's.” 

A “Territorial-Geschichte des Brandenburgisch Preussischen Staates,” 
eg 3g History of the Kingdom of Brandenburg-Prussiag by Pro- 
essor W. Fix, has been published by Beringer, Berlin. 

The fourth volume of Dr. K. J. Hefell’s elaborate ‘ Con- 
ciliengeschichte,” (History of Councils) has just been brought out by 
Herder and Co., Freiburg. 

“ Kostiimkunde : Geschichte der Tracht, des Baues, und des Geriithes 
der Vilker des Alterthum’s,” (History of the Dress, the Architecture, 
and the Furniture of the Ancient Nations), by M. Hermann Weiss, 8 
the title of a work published by Ebner, Stuttgart. 


C. Kaiser, Munich, has published an important work in natural his- 
tory, “‘Die Alpen Pflanzen Deutschland’s und der Schweiz,” (The Al- 
pine Plants of Germany and Switzerland”’) in three volumes, by Dr. 8. 
C. Weber. 

With the 1st of September, a new daily conservative paper, entitled 
Das Vaterland, is to appear at Vienna. One of the most experien 
journalists of Germany, Dr. Keipp, present editor of the Berlin Revsé 
and the Preussisches Volksblatt, has been engaged as conductor. 





Ghe OGheatres. 


Although the old fashion of closing theatres at a fixed period is gra- 
dually becoming obsolete, and nearly every house in London is open at 
the present time, the effect of the season may be observed in the dimin- 
ished productiveness of the several establishments. Novelties of import- 
ance are scarcely to be expected for the next few wecks. 
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Strand, there is a short piece by Mr. Horace Wigan, entitled 
Phen and Flirtation, Although a mere trifle, of what is called the 
“ drawing-room” species, it is more serious in its purpose than such 
trifles generally are, placing in a ridiculous position, a fine gentleman, 
who covets his neighbour's wife, and contrasting him disadvantageously 
with a man of less brilliant appearance, but of more solid worth. _ 
Miss Louisa Keeley, appeared with great success at the Olympic on 
Monday last, as the rustic coquette in Somebody Else. 





Pi usic. 


Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has brought his 
first season to a close in a manner creditable to himself and promising for 
the future. We have noticed his proceedings from week to week, be- 
stowing, for the most part, hearty and deserved praise on his perform- 
ances, and at the same time pointing out, we trust with no undue seve- 
rity, certain errors into which, as we apprehend, he has fallen, and the 
correction of which will be favourable to his future success. At present 
it only remains for as to touch, in a few words, upon what we consider 
the strong and the weak points of his management. 

In the first place, he is entitled to much praise for the manner in which, 
before he opened the house, he fitted it up for the reception of the public. 
Never, since we remember Her Majesty's Theatre, has it been so richly 
and tastefully decorated, so light, brilliant, cheerful, and comfortable. 
Similar praise may be bestowed upon the way in which those operas, of 
which scenery and spectacle are important accessories, have been put 
upon the stage. The mise en scene, in particular, of Weber's Oberon, the 
most successful production of the season, was a model of splendour, beauty, 
and archeological propriety. 

The quality and number of the company have been, we think, both a 
strong and a weak point of Mr. Smith's management. There has been a 
body of performers of the highest order, sufficient to do justice to any 
opera whatever : but, beside them, there has been a whole host of others, 
of secondary rank and talent, whose only real use was to serve as doubles 
to the first rates, when any of them happened to be unable to appear. 
It is necessary to make some provision for this contingency, but not to 
the extent that has been done by Mr. Smith. This is the first time that 
we have seen or heard of an opera company containing twelve male and 
ten female performers—some of them of the very highest rank, and all of 
them possessed of considerable reputation, The evils thence arising are 
of various kinds. Having engaged such an army, the manager is na- 
turally desirous to employ them ; and it has repeatedly happened during 
the season that inferior performers have been thrust into parts really 
belonging to their superiors. Another evil is of a much graver character. 
In the engagement of these superflous persons a great sum is thrown 
away which would have been much more advantageously spent upon 
other objects. The deficiencies of Mr. Smith’s orchestra and chorus 
have been the theme of remark during the season, Not only have the 
individual instruments and voices, generally speaking, been of in- 
ferior quality, but, collectively, they have been insufficiently trained 
and disciplined. No one, after listening to the rich, mellow, grateful 
harmonies of the band and chorus of Covent Garden, engaged, trained, 
and conducted by Costa, could hear with any satisfaction the orchestral 
and choral music of her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Smith himself is aware 
of his shortcoming in this respect, and, indeed, has in a recent announce- 
ment expressly admitted it, with a promise of improvement. Such im- 
provement cannot be effected without a large increase in the amount at 
present, we have reason to believe, spent on this branch of the establish- 
ment. To be good collectively, an orchestra or a chorus must be good 
individually. People not conversant with the subject will hardly believe 
how very few inferior voices or instruments are sufficient to destroy the 
quality of the whole. To obtain good performers, their pay must be 
sufficient to induce them to attend not only the performances but the 
numerous rehearsals which are absolutely necessary, The performers, 
moreover, must be chosen by a competent judge, the ‘ musical Director” 
of the theatre ; and he ought to be a permanent functionary, “ one and 
indivisible,” and neither controlled nor interfered with in the exercise 
of his office. There is nothing to which the adage that “ too many cooks 
spoil the broth” is more applicable than to the musical direction of an 
opera house, 

With these remarks—-which, at all events, are well and kindly meant 
~—we take our leave of Her Majesty’s Theatre for this season, trusting 
that it has been the beginning of a long and prosperous career, 


Trade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JULY 31. 
. Bankruptey Annulled,—Tuomas Torxnrr, Southwick Street, Hyde Park, hotel- 
eeper, 

Bankrupts.—James HWernert Smiru, Wyld’s Rents, Bermondsey, tanner— 
Witttam Bonp, the elder, Poole, farmer—Cierve Woopwarp Hooren and Henry 
Parktvson, Seething Lane, leather-factors—Priiir HeNky Payne, Euston Road, 
leather-merchant—Epwarp Russeut Dacxr and Joun Witson, Old Broad Street, 
bill-brokers—Josern Buswett and ALrrep WALKER, Wood Street, straw-hat- 
manufacturers — Wititam Ocitvy Pr arson, Gravesend, silk-agent — ANTHONY 
Hote, Commercial Wharf, Old Swan Lane, Upper Thames Street, ship-owner— 
Bexsamin, Jonx, and Tuomas Ric HARDS, West Bromwich, iron-masters—Ricnarp 
Hy \FFORD, Loughborough, Leicestershire, anctioneer--Samvet Nixon Haynes, 
Jwek, Staffordshire, grocer—James MAcmasrer and Samven Hares, Abergavenny, 
- 2 as 8 Werrnerstonr, Cheltenham, plumber Wii.iam and Joun Iserr- 
; at eadon, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers--Isaac Jonn Barrett, 
iverpool, hotel-keeper—Tuomas Rontnson Mr HELL, Liverpool, apothecary— 
Isaac Snaw, Macelesfleld, joiner. 


, Scotch Sequestrations.—Miiurr, Leith, merchant—ANcrem, Edinburgh—Lericu, 
chgilphead, merchant—Sui1 un, Edinburgh, baker. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 3. 
oan wo Enwanp Joxrs, Marlborough, horse-dealer—James Evaxs Pr- 
Yorkshire . egar, Monmouthshire, drape r—Frepr RICK APPLEYARD, Bradford, 
Albena Heme ces Dc KENS WINGR ‘wk and Thomas Wittiam Woop, St. 
Strest “ 8, straw-plait-manufacturers—Tnom is Scorr, Upper Whitecross 
Sate rT Herat Piecuar-taie Nixon Haynes, Leek, Staffordshire, grocer—E.iza 
grec ite High Street, boot-maker—Josiau Apams, Hanley, Staffordshire, 
Soeeeea PHREY Stark, Reading, Berks, boot-maker—Rosert Watson and 
soe H ILLIAM Ww ATson, Kettering, Northamptonshire, boot-manufacturers— 
Pont 3 AYMAN, South Molton Street, fruiterer—Juiivs Ropers, Grey Street, 
plar, engineer—Samver Peacn, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, draper. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs. 


93 
al 
O44 





Ditto for Account ..... 


8 per Cent Consols,... . ~ | 
3 per Cente Reduced .... ad 


Annuities 1885 .......0++ 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .... 

India Stock, 10) per Cent... 
rdiem. 


230 
2184 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. 6 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. « 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ......... eccce 








5 dis. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
ee ee les 963 Mexican . 
—_ Peruvian 
09% Portuguese 1853 . 


Austrian 
Belgian .. 
Ditto.... 
Brazilian ...... 
Buenos Ayres . 
Chilian .. 
103 
84} 
—_ Ditto Passive .. 
1029 | Turkish...... 
67f. 75c. ' Venezuela ,......++. . 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter...... Australasian ...... 
Caledonian British North Ameri 
Chesterand Holyhe City. eee 
Eastern Counties.... ** 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 
Glasgow and South-Western... 
Great Northern 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 
Great Western 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Lancaster and Carlisle 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 
London and Blackwall | 
London and North-Western.... 
London and South Western.... 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln | 
Midland 
Midland Great Western (Ireland 
North British 
North- Eastern—Berwick 
North-Eastern— York 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton Docxs— 
Scottish Central East and West India....... evel 
Scottish Midland : London ....... eres 
South Eastern and Dover ...... | St. Katherine . 
Eastern of France eee Victoria .... 
East Indian ° | MisceLLangove— 
Geelong and Melbourne | Australian Agricultura 
Grand Trunk of Canada British American Land..... 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... Canada .. 
Gre.t Western of Canada ... Crystal Palace .... 
Paris and Lyons Electric Telegraph .. 
Mines— j General Steam.... 
Australian. cesccccceceneceveees | London Discount .. . 
Brazilian Imperial... .. eee National Discount ee 
Ditto St. John del Rey... Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 
Cobre Copper.... esos Royal Mail Steam. . o. 
Khymney Iron... South Australian 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the Ist day of Aug. 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
+o £29,496 420 Government Debt 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullion..... eee 


105} 


reial of Londo: 
Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 
LONdOD «6 4seeseeeee eee 
London and Count : 
London Chrtd. Bak. of Australia 
London Joint Stock | 
London and Westminster 
National Bank 
National Provincial 
New South Wales 
Oriental 
Ottoman 
Provincia! an 
South Australia 
Union of Australia 
Union of London.. 
Unity..... 





Motes lesued ....cccescceees seeees £11,015,100 


3,459,900 
15,021,420 


———-_—s=| 

£29,496,420 | 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities(inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,758,795 

Other Securities... ++ 19,712,700 

Notes 

Gold and Silver Coin 


£29,496 420 


Proprietors Capital... 
es * 
Public Deposits’ . 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 707,729 | 
= | 
£37,635,565 | £37 635,565 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div, Acct, 


Per oz. , | METALS. Per 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 5 


BULLION. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars © © © § Lead, British Pig ... 23 10 
0080 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 6 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 3. 


i 
Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Oats, Feed.. 21—24 


s. . 

Fine ...... 58to62 
Foreign,R. 52— 69 
White F. 64—67 
«+. 55—57 Rye ........ W— 3 
e Old 56—60 Barley 29 —34 
60— 62 Malting .. 0— 0 

. 52—58 Malt, Ord... 58—68 


s. ’. 
Wheat,R. 0. 53t057 | 
i 57 — 60 


+. O— 0 
Beans, Ticks 34 — 40 
Harrow... 42—48 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 4d. | Rye ....... 409. 24, 
Barley .... 33 5 | Bea ++. 46 3 
Oats ...... 3 | Peas....... 41 66 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending July 28 
Wheat ..... 57s. O28, 3 
1 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. Od. doz. 
| Carlow, Ol. 0s. to 01. Os. per ewt. 
per cwt. 708, — 7ds. 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....... +++ 80 — 00 
Derby, pale ° 


Town made 


Essex and Suffolk,on boardship4l — 44 
Norfolk and Stockton 10 — 42 
American per barrel 30 — 32 } 
Canadian .. 30 — 32 | Hams, York 76 
Bread, 74d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 6s. 94. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTILe MARKET.” 
4. a. . a. s. a. | 
os 4 8to5 4tod 8 
«+ @410—5 6—5 10 
. 46—5 0—65 6) 

o 46—486—5 0 

eoee 5 C—EC6 B—O DO 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 


Heap or Carrie at tas 
CATTLE-MARKET. 
Mondsy. Thursday, 
seve 955 
soeee 11,900 
625 


Newoatt 

*. da. 

Beef... 3 4 
Mutton 4 
Veal... 3 
Pork... 4 
Lamb. 4 





HOPS. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 100s, to 130s. | Do 
Mid and East Kent ditto 47 
Sussex ditto 95 — 120 
Farnham ditto... eee — @ 


L 
z perib. 20d. to 214. 

Ha seeveees 184 — 19 

Leicester Fleeces . 

Combing Skins... 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. HITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good ..cccesee . to 100s. 
Inferior . - ee . 6 
New ... o oe 


ComBERtand. 
«ee 1108, to 1208. 
80 00 


seee 


Wheat Straw ... 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Inco ted by Royal Charter, 1847. 
of CREDIT and BILLS a’ upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. pproved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. eeny escription of 
Banking business conducted direct with See and New 
South Wales Sone the Company's 
Coupons on Australian Government Monde ‘discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 





EstasursHep a.p. 1844, 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. on a Single 


—_ ‘for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Men remunerated for their Reports 
Liverty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Non Parricrratine 
Parincircie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITTIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tabies for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Half Premium Whole Premium 
First Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
0 £2 1 





PE! ter MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836.) 
INCORPOR! ATED BY Act OF PARLIAMENT. 





HEAD OFFICES — 
ABERDEEN—3, King Street. 
DUNDEE—l6, St. Andrew's Place. 
EDINBURGH—20, St. Andrew Square. 
GLASGOW—19, St. Vincent Place. 
LONDON—1, Moorgate Street. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Company was 
held on the 8th instant, and the following is a short abstract 
of the transactions of the year ending the 3ist of January 
last, taken from the Directors’ Report :— 

Fire D 
Premiums received during the year......... £129,218 3 0 
Being an increase upon last year of 
£20,038 3s. 5d. 
Deduct sums paid away for re-assurance.... 








28,867 13 11 
Nett revenue for the year.......... £100,350 9 1 

Losses by Fire, including all outstanding 
Claims ........6665 eerrccrcecccevcovecce £63,743 2 8 

Life Department. 
1. Assurance Brancn. 

Premiums “4 421 New Policies issued Guteg 
the yea £6,686 5 2 
Ditto of Polic ies renewed and Inte see 77,324 10 8 
Total Revenue for the year....... . £84,010 15 10 





Claims by Death, including Bonus Additions 
and provision for all outstanding claims £27,094 7 9 
2. Annviry Braycu. 
Amount received during the ca account 


of 21 New Annuities granted.. cececece £6,103 14 4 
Sums paid to Annuitants......... Secccecese £3,292 13 1 
Financial Position. 

aaa" Amount of Assets on 3lst of January, 
eeccerere senceccccce soceceeee £453,675 19 8 
pe Revenue upwards of..... eecccccese £200,000 0 0 


ividend. 
The Dividend declared was at the former rate of 74 per cent 
free of Income-tax. 


Progress of the Company during the past 
Five 


ears. 
Fire Life 
Department. Department 
Revenue from £ ad. *. a. 
Ist Feb., 1855, to 3lst Jan., ness. 77,850199 62,184 7 11 
” 1856, ” 18 91,306 36 67,962 18 3 





” 1857,» 
” 1858, ,, 
” 1859, 


1088., > 101/230 13 6 
1859.. 109,179197 80,216 18 8 
1860... 30 84,010 15 10 





LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—William Miller, Esq., M.P., (Messrs. James Mil- 
ler and Sons, Leith ; and Mess. William Miller and Co., St. 
Petersburg. 
George G. Anderson, Esq., (Messrs. G. and A. Anderson). 
Charles Bell, Esq., (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co 
Thomas Newman Farquhar, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq., (Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co.). 
Sir Charles R. M'Grigor, Bart., (Messrs. C. R. and W, 
M'Grigor 
William Westgarth, Esq., 
Co. 


Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and 


Medical Oficer—Dr. Jeaffreson. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech. 
Secretary—A. P. Fletcher 
Vice-Secretary—Edward Fuchs. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Henjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, ‘aoe 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonespay, the 6th day of Juxe 1860, the cases of 34 
petitioners were considered; of which 18 were approved, 
14 rejected, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of May, 9 Debtors all 
of whom had wives and 16 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 103/. lds, 2¢.; and the following Benefac 
tion received since the last report— 

Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts and Co.. 





-A. £2 


The books of the Society may be seen, by those who de- 
sire it, on application to the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Socicty meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month, except September 

WILLIAM A 


B. LUNN, Secretary. 





(HOLMAN BU RROU GHS will be glad 
of an engagement to deliver, in the Autumn, his new 
Lecture on “ ART AND ARTISTS.” An early application 
is respectfully requested. Terms will be forwarded upon 
application. 
Address, 3, Truro Street, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
July, 1860. 
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S HIRTS.—U nequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, ines, aka 
styles in every material for the season. wes 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, &.W. 





I ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and ive, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. 
Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct per- 
formance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders . mp BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
5 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE FIVE: GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
—at the London Looking-Giass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
ists sent free. 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


7 . 71) TNT 
IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, andin any climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 
are genuine unless stamped “‘ H. Breipensacn, Perfumer to 
the Queen, 1578, New Bond Strect, facing Redmayne’s.” 


T 7 > 
] ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Be ‘7 Furniture Manufacturers, 
96, Tottenham Court Road, 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 























PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

7 +o 1 Se ta 
METCALF E, BINGLEY, AND 

co..8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and ¢ vy description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


TEW TAILORING ESTABL ISHMENT, 
105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

Tt AMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratru anp 
Son's (Horyctann’s), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 

MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 
Lounging, and Over- 

coats alw ays on hand. 


y Li ASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on applic ation, and the article 
sent by post from the nufacturers 


















B.—A Select Stock of Morning, 








POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Wi ate! rloo P Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 
AS! GAS! GAS! 


YHILLIPS’ "G AS APPARATUS §are 

warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 

CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, ® UBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 
&e. 


They can be seen, and their actions explained, at the 
MANUFACTORY, 55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, 
E. 


ae a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE 
LIERS, oni all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by Post 


\ I NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCAIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
wires, or ligatures, They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 til! 5 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Happiness.— 
A disordered stomach or torpid liver is but too fre 
quently the origin of our most melancholy thoughts, which 
nothing rectifies so soon as these stive Pills. Headache, 
bile, and dimness of sight disappear before their potent 
sway, which gradually expels all impurities from the sys 
tem, giving the mind serenity and vigour under a course of 
these Pills, which never fail in causing all functions to work 
in perfect harmony, from which man’s happiness results 
Holloway’s Pills restore a healthy action to the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys, without pain or inconvenience. They 
relieve gout, rheumatism, chest complaints, disease of the 
throat, and are especially valuable in the numerous disorders 
of infancy, especially when assisted by the external applica 
tion of Holloway’s Ointment. 
























S, W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 


warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITs for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval ‘and military otticers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle. 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ivi. 
lians’ dress of the be: st material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, ar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every aTatiety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, = 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown faaedes 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


MHE MIDDLESEX VOLUNTERR 
ARTILLLERY.—Offices, 70, Quadrant, W. 
Major-Gencral GRIFFIN, R.A., Commandant. 
Bankers.—Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 63, Cornhill, E.c, 
Uniform.—BLUE, RED, AND SILVER. 
Subscription, Ome Guinea per annum for Honorary or 
Effective Members. 
Gentlemen wishing to join will communicate Personally 
with the Honorary Secretary,J. H. GREATREX, at the 
above address. 


y? 

EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Pate - —1860, just publishe: d, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA. 
BRIEL’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH ayp 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wey 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prog 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the gep. 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials ang 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventor, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D’Ottajana (es 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City particularly 
observe name, ithat the entrance to ‘the City establish- 
ment is up the ze between Benson's, the silver 
smith, and the State Lnsurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently supe .""—United Service Gazette, 
“ Gabriel's Treatise should b> read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more annoy. 


ance."’— Herald. 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 

GLENFIELD STARCE 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master ofthe 
Rolls, Wotherspoon e, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1559.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spuriows 
article, in the above penalty. 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 























IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES. 


“ Beware or Counrerrerts” isa caution which, however 
old and unheeded, loses nothing of its necessity at the pre 
sent day, when scarcely any article of domestic use, posses 
ing more than common merit, is exempt from cheap ad 
trashy imitations, the makers of which, by tempting shop 
keepers with larger profits, induce them to palm off the 
spurious articles for the genuine. As an example of this,we 
may instance the following :—Three Ladies called latelyat 
a respectable Grocery Establishment, and inquired of the 
Proprictor his reason for not sending them the GLENFIBLD 
PATENT STARCH as before, upon which he made som 
frivolous excuse, but the Ladies administered to him a severe 
rebuke, and requested him to send at once, and remove the 
trashy imitation which he had sent them, remarking, that if 
he had no Guenrreto they would procure it elsewher. 
This shopkeeper, no doubt, felt too keenly the humiliation o 
having such a well-merited rebuke openly administered t 
him in his own shop, to attempt a repetition of such decep- 
tion, and it would be well if all shopkeepers, who are guilly 
of similar practices, would thereby take warning. Whe 
we hear of such practices, we can more fully realize the im 
portance of the advice “ when you ask for Guewrrenp Pe 
TENT Stancn, see that you get it.” R. Wotherspoon, isa 
each packet. 











MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
1) MOSES and SON can confidently 


4e assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilfl 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work 
manship may be relied on. 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets. 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS at 
furnished with an immense assortment of gx 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, ant 
BOOT and SHOK DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully: 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be & 
changed, or the money returne 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and Ht ART nSTRERT 





















GRATIS ON APPLICATION OR POST FREE. 

E MOSES AND SON’S Book for the 

4e Present Season, containing “ The Growth of an & 
portant Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
measurement, and list of Prices. Also (just published) @ 
elaborate plan of their City Premises. 

Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE, and 

Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 

Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 





Pte “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business ‘This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price,from 35s. To be obtaim 
of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORTES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART 5T REET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


+ 
(\LOTHING FOR JUVENILES 
of all Ages, and in every Style and Material at 
E. MOSES and SON'S 
Corner of MINORITIES s 4d ALDGATE, and EET 
Corner of NEW OXFORD 8ST T and HART ptt . 
Also BRADFORD and suk FFIELD, YORKSHIR 
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‘NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION, 
Price 5s. cloth ; 7s. half-bound ; 
Roxburgh style, 10s. 6d. antique morocco, 
\OLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKE- 
¥ FIELD, piates I by Wurrrrycuam, with Eight 
Illustrations by Anso: 

“A delightful edition : the fine old type, and 
thick paper, make this volume attractive to any lover 
of books.” — Edinburgh Guardian, 

“ Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the 
interest of the volume.”—Art Journal, 
Gauirriru and Farnran, Corner of St. 

Yard. 


Paul’s Church 
Now re mady, ‘Second Edition, 3s. 64. loth, 
ROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES 
the PHYSICAL FORCES, delivered to a 
Reported 
With 


on 
juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution. 
and Edited by Wiuuw1uM Crookes, F.C.5, 
numerous Illustrations. 
London: Ricuarp Grirrtn and Co., 
Court. 


‘TENARY OF THE REF ORM {TION 
IN SCOTLAND. 
Next week, 1 handsome vol. 10s. 6d r4 yund, 
HE SCOTTISH REFORMATION ; an 
Historical Sketch by Professor Lonumer, D.D., 
Author of “ Patrick Hamilton.” With 25 Illustra- 
tions of Scottish Reformation Localities, by Birket 
Foster. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrtx and Co., 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


‘POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS 
FOR TOURISTS. 


Published by Evwarp Sraxrorp, 
6, Charing Cross, SV. 


SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND. 
GUIDE TO THE SOUTH COAST OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Reculvers to Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all 
the information desirable for Tourists and Visitors, 
as well av for Railway and othe: Short Excursions. 
With 4 Maps, By Mackenzm Watcorr, M.A. 
Price 7s. ; or separately :— 

Kent, with Map, 2s. | Hants and Dorset, with Map, 2s 

Sussex, with Map, Devon and Cornwall, with Map, 2 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—A GUIDE TO TIE 
ISLE OF WIGHT, its Approaches and Places of 
Resort, with numerous Walks, Drives, and Excur- 
sions, and a general synopsis of its topography, 
agriculture, products, and manufactures; local af- 
fairs, civil and religious ; antiquities and architec- 


Stationer’s Hall 


~'TRICEN 


2 
2s 


ture; history, geology, botany, and sodlogy. By 
the Rev’ E, Vewxasirs, M.A, and Eminent Local 
Naturalists. With Map. [Nearly ready, 


WEYMOUTH—THE GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF WEYMOUTH. By 
R. Damon. Nearly ready, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—A NEW 
GUIDE TO JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, 
HERM, JETHOU, and ALDERNEY, with N jotes 
on their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, 
Laws, &e. By F. F. Datiy, Esq., of Guernsey, 
with a General Map. Price 3s. 6¢. 

EAST COAST OF ENGLAND.— 
GUIDE TO THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND, 
With Maps. By Mackenzie Watcorr, M Au- 
thor of ** A Guide to the South Coast of England.” 

paring. 


LAKE DISTRICTS.—GUIDE TO THE 


LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. Pre 





maring. 


NORTH WALES—A_ GUIDE} 
THROUGH WORTH WALES, AND THE AD- 
JACENT BORDERS, including the Basin of the 


River Dee, and the Upper Basin of the Severn as far 
as Shrewsbury. Designed to accompany the Ord- | 
nance Maps, and arranged according to the Na- | 
tural Structure of the Country, as to direct at- 
tention to al] parts, whether traversed by pul lie ve= | 
hicles, or only accessible to private carria 
men, and pedestrians, By Wititam C ATHRALI 
thor of * Wanderings in North Wales,” Xe. 


Preparing. 
LONDON.—THE RESIDENTS’ AND 
VISITORS’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO LONDON, 
(Preparing, 
PARIS.—STANFORD’S PARIS GUIDE. 
A New and Revised Edition, containing 
on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conve y- 
ances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Mo mey 
and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 
ment, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edific 
Curiosities, — of Public Amusement, Revive 
of Paris, &e. &c. with Plans of Paris, its Envir ns, 
and a Preatiopless. Price 3s. 6d. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 


80 


hor 


, Au- 


see 


instructions 


| 
| 





WALES. A Guide to the Guthetnie of England | 
and W N with their History, chitecture, and | 
Tradit notices of their emine it ecclesiastics, 
and the monuments of their illustrious dead ; also 


short notes of the objects of interest in each Ca- 
thedral City; and a Popular Introduction to Church 
Architecture, By Mackenzie Wancorr, M.A. 
Price 5s, 


MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS 


Ol rae UNITED KINGDOM; their History, | 
Architecture, Monuments, and Tradition s; with | 
Notices of the larger Parish Churches an d Colle- 
giate Chapels, By Mackenziz Wawcorr, M.A. | 
Cloth, 4s, 
HERNE BAY.—THE VISITOR'S | 
GUIDE TO HERNE BAY, containing Notices 
of the History, Antiquities, &c. of Herne and its | 
neighbourhood ; with a Direct ry Price 6d. 
. J | 
°, 5 ANPORD's Catalogue of G uid Books, Maps, | 
Plans Dictionaries, Conversation Books, &¢., foi 
Touristsand Trave Ne rs, may be hadon ce n, | 
or by Post for One Stamp, | 
Lonion : Epwarp Sraxrorp, 6, Chari gcr sw. | 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 


his day, 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 


PEE ¢ HES IN PARLIAMENT, 


Dreuumonp, Esq. 
London : 


Edited by Lofd Lovarnxe. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.” 
Immediately, in 2 vols. post S8vo, 


“THE 


By the Author of “* The Semi-Detached House.” 
London : 





Illustra- 
price 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with Lithographic 
tions by Wolf, Map, &e. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


With Notices of Customs and Countries, from the 
Dehra Doon to the Bun- 
By R. H. W. Dun- 
., Author of * Service and Ad- | 


Elephant Haunts of the 
chowe Tracts in Ete rnal Snow. 
Lor, B.C.8., F.R.G.S8 
venture with the Khakee Ressalah.’ 
**Mr. Dunlop is a keen observer, 


of more or less interest. 
deal of interesting 
curious and amusing. 


information which 
"—Saturday Review. 

Ricnarp Benr.iey, New Burlington Street. 

SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. with a Map, 6s. 


London : 


THE AUTUMN of 1854. By Isaac 
geon to the Second Grinnell Expedition. 
== Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Norron Suaw. 

* Hardly any incidents can bee ompared in romantic 


Hayes, 


interest with these extraordinary series of hardships 


and adventures.” —Saturday Review. 
* Full of thrilling interest. 
rative shows that Dr. 
rank with the most intrepid and heroic 
agera.”—Athenwum. 
London: Ricnarp Br SNTLEY, New Burlins gton Street. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSE N’S NE Ww WORK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OF JUTLAND. By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN, 

Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 

“These stories are not exceeded by any from the 
same hand. Andersen's humour, fancy, tenderness, 
are in no respect dimmed or deadened. He is as of old 
a king and ruler in his own world without a peer.” 
apron 

‘One of the very 
written.” — Messenger. 
London: Ricnarp Beyriey, New Burlington Street. 


best works that Andersen has 





5s. 


WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


By Auserr Smiru. 
[On Wednesday. 


Crown 8vo. 


This day, small post 8vo. 5s. 
FROM HAYTIME TO HOPPING. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES.” 


This day, No. 9, price 1s. of 


ONE OF THEM. 


By Cuarves Lever. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 
ALL ROUND THE WREKIN, 
By Watrer Wurre, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire.” 


CuarmMan and Han, 193, Piccadilly. 
THE NEW NOVELS 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


HIGH CHURCH. 


* A work of power and ability. 
in the plot, 
characters.” 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author 
of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ 


There is originality 
vigour in the style, and interest in the 
—Sun, 


A clever and interesting novel.” — Lit. Gaz. 


NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C, 


Savin. 3 vols, [Nert week, 
Hwersr and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street 


s 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY, 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, with 83 Illustrations, and 
ap, 37. 2s. elegantly bound, | 


| TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF 


RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
with Ad- 


the 
on the 
ventures 


A MOOR, and the 
Confines of INDIA and CHINA ; 
among the Mountain Kirghis, and the 
Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzenitz, Goldi, 
and Gely aks. By T. W. Arxrysoyx, F.R.G.S. 
F.G.8. Author of * Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
= 2 neh work, The entire volume is admirable for 
its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh 
materials by which this really new world is made ac- 
cessible to us. Mr. Atkinson takes rank with the 
most daring of explorers, and, as a writer, is scarcely 
to be surpassed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, and 
power with which he portrays the scenes through 
which he has travelled, or the perils and pleasures 
which encountered him on the way.”—Atheneum, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


Also, now ready, 





MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS. By Capt. 
LAnciey, late Madras Cavalry. 
Herer and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


and Miscellaneous Writings of the late Henny 


Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED COUPLE. 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street, 


and has contrived 

to pick up a curious collection of miscellaneous facts | 
His work contains a good 
is certainly 


ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN 


Edited, 


This well-written nar- 
Hayes is fully entitled to take 
Arctic voy- 


Gazette, 


SICILY, PALERMO, CALABRIA, &c. 
In post 8vo. cloth, 7 7s. 6d. with coloured Illustrations, 


TNPROTECTED FEMALES IN 
SICILY, CALABRIA, and on the Top of 
rice, i the same Author, 


Mount -£tna. 
Also, uniform in size and p 
UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NOR- 
WAY. With coloured Illustrations. 
London: Rovrtepor, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF “ THE 
ORBS OF HEAVEN.’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, cloth, E 
YOPULAR ASTRONOMY; a Concise 
Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, Satel- 
lites, and Comets. By O. M. Mrecnert, LL.D., 
| Author of “The Orbs of Heaven.” Revised and 
Edited by the Rev. L. Tomlinson. M.A. With nume- 
rous Coloured Illustrations. 
London : Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
T 


} 








} 
| 


Farringdon Street. 
Now ready, 414 pages, 3s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE: with an Outline of the Origin and 





Growth of the English Language. Illustrated by 
| Extracts. For Schools and Private Students. 


B = 
WituiaM Srauprne, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, ont 
| Metaphysics, in*the University of St. Andrews. 

‘A compilation and text book of a very superior 
kind, .... Mr. Spalding has brought to his survey 
not only a knowledge of our history and literature, 
but original reflection, a comprehensive mind, and an 
elevation of tone, which impart interest to his account, 
| as well as soundness to his decision. The volume is 

the best introduction to the subject we have met with.” 
—Spectator, 
Edinburgh : Ovtver and Boyp. 
London: Smmpkrx, MArsmacy, and Co. 


~ SCHOOL ee BY THE REV. JOHN 
HUNTER, M.A. 
ADAPTED FOR THE t ‘SE OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE 
a 


ow ready, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


INTER'S ART OF PRECIS- 


w bi ay being an Introduction to the 


Writing of Précis or Digests, as applicable to Narra- 
tives of Facts or Historical Events, Evidence, Corre 
spondence, Official Documents, and General Compo 


sition ; with numerous Examples and Exercises. 
JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Notes, &e., 28. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY VIII,, with Notes, &c., 


2s. Od. 

PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES, ls. 3d. 

TEXT BOOK of ENGLISH oa 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 

ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 9. KEY, jast 
ready. 

EXERCISES in FIRST 4 RULES of ARITHME- 
TIC, 6d. 
London : 


GREEN, 


LonGMAN, Lonoman, and Roperts. 


MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES. - 


Second Edition, price 3s. 
7 OPHTHALMOSCOPE, 
Senior Westminster 


By Janez Hoos, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Royal 

Ophthalmic Hespital; Surgeon to the Society for 

Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &e. 

Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘opthalmoscope,” by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
dis tinguishing « erebral from those amaurotic affections, 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow “ On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” &c. 

London: Joun Cnvecuitt, New Burlington Street. 


SCHOOLS AT VAUXHALL,—CLAS- 
SICAL ARCH £ZLOGY.—THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4¢., stamped 5d., conrars: Fine 
View and Plan of New Schools at Vauxhall—Ramb- 
ling : Broadhurst, Sussex—Study of Classical Arche- 
ology—Arrangement of Healthy Homes—Construction 
of Warehouses—Accidents in Mines—Bells— Action 
for Dilapidations — Floating Breakwaters — The 
Thames Embankment—Employers and Workmen— 
Church-building News—Ancient and Modern Pen- 
manship—The Present State of Chureh-building— 
Provincial News —Stained Glass— Brussels Palace 
Competition, &e.—Office: 1, York Street, Covent Gar- 
den ; and all Booksellers. 
TO ADVERTISERS IN KENT, 
In regard to circulation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 
Mr. Henry Fosrer, long connected with the London 
| Spectator wnder the late Mr. Riwrovt,) has now be- 
| come the first Kentish Paper. The South-Eastern 
which still utters its fallacious stereotyped 
statement that it circulates ‘‘ nearly three times the 
number of any other Kentish paper,” only claims, in 
its last Almanack, a circulation of “ nearly 4000 
weekly,” while more . an 4000 has become the regular 
issue of the NEWS. In three months, its cireulation 
increased 1250 weekly !—the increase alone represen !- 
ing the cireulation of many very respectable local 
journals. In the Towns of Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
and Brompton, so far as can be ascertained, the 
NEWS now circulates ten times as many Copies as all 
the other local journals combined! while the country 
circulation constantly extends. 

The Subscribers to the NEWS include every class— 
Military, Naval, Official, and Civilian ; it enters nearly 
every house in the Towns. Advertisers can judge 
for themselves of the advantages likely to accrue to 
them by making their announceme nts in a journal 
whose circulation in the special district, may be said 
to be, without any exaggeration, universal, 

CLAYTON and FOSTER, 
Army Printers, 
“ NEWS” Office, 58, High Street, Chatham. 

Two hinds of Military Ledgers, Order Books, Day 
Books, Squad Books, and upwards of 60 Military 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the 








NEWS having necessitated the 


erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F, areina 
position to execute all orders promptly, at very mo- 
derate prices, 
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UARTERLY REVIEW,| 
No. CCXY. is published THIS DAY. 
ConrTENTS :— 
1. The London Poor. 
2. Joseph Sealigae, 
3. Workmen’s Savings and Earnings. 
4. The Cape and South Africa. 
5. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
6. Stonehenge. 
7. Darwin on Species. 
&. The Conservative Reaction. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
ECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES 
of FAMILIES. By Sir Berxarp Burke, Ulster 
King of Arms. 


« pleasanter and moe 
A suggestive Volume we 


have seldom met." 





“ This Second Series of the | 

Vicissitudes forms a | 
duplicate to the novelty and 
Critic. charm of the first."’ 

Itustrated London News. 
The FIRST SERIES, 4th Edition, price 12s. 6d., 
may also be had. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts. 
NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations drawn 

on Stone by Hanhart, from Sketches and Photo- 

raphs by Mr. and Mr. Wills, and 2 Maps, price 
2s. 6d. cloth, 


“MHE EAGLE’S NEST” in the VAL- | 
LEY of SIXT; aSummer Home among the 

Alps; Together with some Excursions among the 

Great Glaciers. By Atrrep Wirts, of the Middle 

Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-law ; Author of ‘* Wander- 

ings among the High Alps.” 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roserrs. 





! 





Second Edition, now ready, in 12mo., price 1s. 


boards, 
HYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS, in, 


Twenty-seven Easy Lessons. By Mrs. CHARLES 
x. 
e have read Mrs. Bray's 


“ V 

book with particular 
satisfaction, for it contains 
most useful information, con- 
veyed with clearness, and 
without the smallest affecta- 
tion of any kind. .... We 
must express our sincere hope 


Bra 
. Physiology for Schools, by 

Mrs. Charles Bray, has 
remarkable merit." 

Dr. Neil Arnott. 
ms Tre particular topics in 
cluded in these Easy 

Lessons are judiciously 
chosen, and they are simply, 
clearly, and correctly ex 
plained.” 

Dr. Southwood Smith. 
consider Mrs. Bray's 
Physiology for Schools a 

well timed elementary work. 
The subjects are well ar- 
ranged and clearly ex- 
plained.” anda healthy mind.” 

Sir James Clark, Bart. M.D. Dr. Conolly ( Hanwell). 


London : Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roperrs. 


that it may find its way into 
schools of all ranks. ... . It 
will help to diffuse a know- | 
ledge of the means of pre- | 
venting sufferings and ill- | 
nesses fhatare avoidable, and 
of preserving the blessings | 
attendant on a sound body 





NEW EDITION OF “ KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
GENERAL GAZETTEER,” CORRECTED TO 
THE PRESENT TIME, 

Int Volume, 8vo, of 1360 pages, comprising 
about 50,000 Names of Places, price 30s. cloth; or 
half-russia, 35s. - 

I ICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
eal: forming a complete “* General Gazetteer of the 

World.” By Avexanper Kerra Jounsron, F.R.S.E., 

F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &c., Geographer at Edinburgh in 

Ordinary to her Majesty. New Edition, revised to 

April 1860. 

N the present edition of | rangements, and to the Colo- | 
Johnston's “ General Ga- | nial possessions of Great Bri- 
netteer,”’ while the whole | tain. A very recent and ac- | 
body of the work has been | curate series of articles on the 
carefully rectified by the au- | Australian Colonies has also 
thor. to the ag date, | been contributed by the au- 
special attention has been | thor's friend, Mr. W. West 
paid to the late territorialar- | garth. 
London: Loyoman, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts. 








MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, | 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 





au 


From tne Tres. . 

R. MURRAY has succeeded in identi- 
fying his countryman all the world over. Into 

every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he 
carries his distinctive RED HANDBOOK. These 
famitiar and invaluable Hanppooks now comprise our 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES, including the coast line 
from DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. This series 
is intended to proceed until it maps out and includes 
the entire island ; but in the meantime this very con- 
siderable instalment deserves a welcome, for it supplies 
a long felt want, and supplies it satisfactorily.— Zi mes. 

The following are Now Ready, 


HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON, A 
Complete Guide for Visitors. Maps. l6mo. 5s. 
HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 

Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, AND | 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT, Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL, Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, just ready, 


HANDBOOK — BUCKS, BERKS, AND 
OXFORDSHIRE, With a particular account of 
the City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 
| wee sk OF ENGLAND. Plans and Wood-cuts. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. 





Map. 


Post 8vo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. | 





Students at Schools and Colleges. 


| BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 
tion. Is 


Arnold’s Editions of the Greek Dramas, 
with English Notes. 


OPHOCLES, with English Notes, from 
ScNEIDEWIN, V1z.— 
4. CEdipus Coloneus. 4s, 


3s. 
5. Antigone. 4s. 


1. fi. 

2. Philoctetes. 3s. 

3. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4s. 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from 


Harrune, Disver, Wrrascuet, Scudsr, &c. viz.— 





1, Hecuba, 3s. 4. Hyppolytus. 3s, 
2. Bacche. 3s, 5. Medea, 3s, 
3. Iphigeniain Tauris. 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES: 1. Selections from 


the CLOUDS, with English Notes, by Professor 
Fetron. 3s. 6d.—2. The BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 
“It is impossible to turn over the pages of these 
editions of the Classics, and to look back upon the 


| School Editions of former days, without gratefully 


acknowledging how much has been done by Mr. Ker- 
chever Arnold towards the advancement of sound 
classical learning by his admirable publications.”— 
John Bull, 

Rivixorons, Waterloo Place. 


Homer Illustrated by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
i em ILIAS; with English Notes 


and Grammatical References. Edited by the 
Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnon, M.A. late Rector 





| of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Second Edition, 12mo. 12s, half-bound. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. 1.—IV.; with a 
Critical Introduction, and copious English Notes, 
Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

** Thie Edition is intended to assist more advanced 
A more useful and 
complete guide to the study of Homer we do not 
know.” —~—Atheneum., 

HOMER FOR BEGINNERS; being the 
Iliad, Books I.—III. with English Notes. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from 
the ODYSSEY. From the German of Dr. Anrens. 
With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 


sary. 3s. 

CRUSIUS’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON for HOMER. With an Explanation of 
the most Difficult Passages and the Proper Names. 
Revised and edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnnotp. 9s. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 


Arnold’s Cicero, with English Notes. 
In 12mo., price 4s, the Second Edition of 


ELECTIONS from CICERO, with 
ENGLISH NOTES, Part I. From the ORA- 


Cambridge. 








| TIONS; containing the Fourth Book of the Impeach- 
ment of Verres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, 


and the Speech for the Poet Archias. By Tnomas 
Kercrever ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of igaaee. and 
ge. 


| formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 


The Notes are taken from several excellent Editions 
well known in Germany, including those of Orelli, 


| Zumpt, Matthie, and Klotz. 


** They abound in critical and philological remarks 
of great value. They are copious without being re- 
dundant, clearly expressed, and always to the point. 
All allusions and technical expressions are fully ex- 
plained. A master’s hand is discernible in the transla- 
tions oceazionally given of ‘particular portions that 


| present any difficulty.”— Atheneum. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, (in the same Series of Arnold’s 
School Classics, ) 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, with 
ENGLISH NOTES. | Part Il. Epistles. 5s.—Pagt 
HI. Tusculan Disputations. \ 5s. 6¢.—Part IV. De 
Finibus Malorum et Bongrum. 5s. 6d.-—Part V. CATO 
MAJOR, sive De SENECTUTE Dialogus, 2s. 64. 





Arnold’s Elementary Latin Books. 
_-In 12mo. price 38.a New Edition of 

I ENRY’S ' FIRST * LATIN~ -BOOK, 

*.* The object of this Work (which is founded 
on the principles of imitation and frequent. repetitien) 
is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day 
of his beginning his-Accidenee. It is recommended 
by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an Use- 
ful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and 
adopted at the National Society’s Training College at 
Chelsea. By Tuomas Kercnever Arnowp, * M.A. 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivixerons, Waterloo Place ; 
and Smrxin MArswa.t, and Co, 
Also, by the same Author, 


1, A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel 
to Henry's First Latin Book. Inl2mo. Seventh Edi- 
tion.’ 4s. 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an 
Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin 
Hexameter and Pentameter. In l2mo. Seventh Edi- 
tion. 2s, 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE 
Second Edi- 


4. ECLOGE OVIDIAN ; with Eng- 
lish Notes,&c. Ninth Edition. 2s.6d. This Work 
is from the Fifth Part of the ** Lateinisches Elemen- 
tarbuch ” of Professor Jacobs and Diring, which has 
an immense circulation on the Continent and in 
America. 


5. HISTORLE ANTIQU EPITOME, 
from Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &e. With English 
Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical 
Lists, &c. Sixth Edition. 4s. 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With 
Critical Questions and Answers, and an imitative 
Exercise on Each Chapter. Fourth Edition. In 
12mo, 4s, 





a, 
Arnold’s Edition of Cornelius Nepos, 
In 12mo. price 4a, the Fourth Edition of 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. 
answered QUESTIONS and IMITATIVE EX. 
ERCISES. By Tuomas Kercnever Arvyoxp, MA 
late Rector of —, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place. 


In 8vo. price 73. 6d. the Third Edition of 


ATERIALS for TRANSLATION inp 
LATIN: selected and arranged by Ay 
Grorerenn. Translated from the German by the Rer 
H. H, Arnotp, B.A., and edited (with Notes and 
Excursuses from Grotefend), by the Rev, T, ¢ 
Arnowp, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rrvinorons, Waterloo Place. 
*,* A KEY to this Work (for the use of Tutors only 
has been published. 


—— 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) First Greek Book, 
In 1gmo. price 5s. the Fourth Edition of 
NHE RST GREEK BOOK; on th 

Plan of ** Henry’s First Latin Book.” § 
Rev. Tuomas —— ARNOLD, 7= late 
of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 
London: Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; om 
taining an Elementary Treatise on the Greck Parties 
and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5 








5s. 6d. 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK; om 
taining a Selection from XENOPIION'S CYROPR 
DIA, with Notes, Syntax, and Glossarial Inde, 
3s. 6d. 

THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK; ¢ 
the Last Four Books of XENOPHON’S ANABAS 
containing the RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND 
with Notes, and Grammatical References. 4s, 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Selections from 

Thucydides. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6¢. 


i ity DIDES, BOOK the SECON): 

with English Notes, and Grammatical 
ferences. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Aryotp, Mi 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trini 
College, Cambridge . 

** The notes in the present Edition are copious alae 
to a fault, but always good. We are not aware of @ 
English Edition that contains such a complete 
paratus for the exposition and illustration of 
text.”.—Atheneum. 

Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edited, 


The First Book of THUCYDIDR 

Price 5s. 6d. 
Arnold on Latin Versification. 
A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. § 
Z Tuomas Kercusver Arnovp, M.A. late Fel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, & 
By the same Author. 

A SECOND PART of the above conte 

ing Additional. B 4 
































i] 

. in Hex ters and 
tameters. Seeond Edition. 1s. 

A. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 1B 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Conrtern-l 
“*Tdeas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses, 2 

» Aleaics. . 3. Sapphies. 4. The other Horan 
Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Panesie 
Hints on Versification. Third Edition. 5s, 

GRADUS AD PARNASSCUM NOV 
Conrents—1l. A separate Notice of each Meaningd 
the Word treated. 2. A careful selection of 
nymes, or Quasi-Synonymes, under each M 
3. A careful Selection of Appropriate Epithetem 
Phrases, bat no Ready-made Lines. 8vo. 10s.64 

Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place, 


Arnold’s Handbooks for Classical Schools. 
In l2mo. price 3s. 6@. The Second Edition of 


‘Ta HANDBOOK OF ROMAN 4} 
TIQUITIES. By Professor Bosrsey. 
slated by the Rev. R. B. Pavt, late Fellow of Ext® 
College ; and edited, with Notes and Questions, 
Rev. T. K. Annorp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, (uniformly printed,) J 
THE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN 4} 
TIQUITIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a com 
and tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Bom 
life : the political portions (the account of the 
institutions and their effects) appear to be 
value ; while the very moderate extent of each 
of its being thoroughly mastered—of its being g%® 
and retained. 

Rivinotrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTOR! 
and GEOGRAPHY, Second Edition, 6s. 6¢ 


2. HANDBOOK of MEDLEVAL Hi 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY, 4s. 6d. 
3. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTOR 


and GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 6d. 
4. HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN MF 
Hani- 


THOLOGY (with Plates), 5s. 
With Plan of a Greek Theal™ 








5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a 
| ae for Students. 








London: Printed by Josernu Cravron, of 265, Strand, im * 
County of Middlesex, Printer,at the office of Joser® 
Ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Meo | 
in the City of London; and published by the 
Joszru Crarron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the - 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese® 
Sarcapar, 4th Avouwst, 1860. 








